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How many of the Families in Your 
Town do you know by Name? 


Some advertisers seem to have an idea that the 
circulation quality of THE DESIGNER and NEW IDEA 
WoMAN’S MAGAZINE does not compare favorably 
with the circulation quality of some of the other 
large women’s magazines. This isnot true. And 
I am ready, willing and able to prove it to any 
advertiser who wishes the proof. 

The proof I have to offer is indisputable and 
self-evident. It is to furnish a complete list of 
the names and addresses of the readers of THE 
DESIGNER and NEW IDEA WoMAN’S MAGAZINE to 
any advertiser in his home town, and let him judge 
for himself. He will find this list does represent 
the proper kind of circulation in the towns selected. 

These two magazines, with their combined 
. |. circulation of 600,000, are at $1.50 and $1.00 per 
¥ Piine respectively, two of the very best bargains in 
the whole list of magazines. 


November forms close September 5th 
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W. H. BLACK 
F. H. RALSTEN Manager of Advertising 
Western Advertising Manager Butterick Building 






~ “First National Bank Building, Chicago, II. New York 
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GREAT DEAL is said 
and done about the mil- 
lion circulations, but is 
there a man in the pro- 
fession who does not— 
from hard-earned expe- 
rience — admit that there exists a po- 
tent power in quality against quantity ? 
@ If he will not admit this, he is a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, if nothing 
worse; he talks without understand- 
ing; he mixes up cause for effect; he 
is against his own interest. 


IJotlettes 


is a quantity of quality; it is just one 
of the mediums which goes straight 
to the pocket-book of the woman, 
directly to the home. An increase of 


8,000 Subscribers 


in the Summer months means a lot. 
q All Advertising firms and agents 
know its merits for nearly 30 years. 








50 Cents a Line 





Toilettes Fashion Co., Inc. 
172 Fifth-Avenue -:- New York 
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THE GREAT WHITE WAY. 





IT IS THE ADVERTISER WHO PAYS 
FOR THE ILLUMINATION, AND THE 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING GENIUS 
WHO DESIGNS THE BEST DISPLAYS 
—COST OF THIS PUBLICITY NOT SO 
GREAT AS YOU MIGHT ASSUME— 
ELECTRIC SIGNS ARE SOLD FOR 
THEIR IDEAS—ALL THE .ELECTRIC 
LIGHT PEOPLE DO IS TO FURNISH 
CURRENT AND RENDER BILLS 
THEREFOR, ‘ 





In few departments. of adver- 
tising have such striking advances 
been made the past two or three 
years as in the size, novelty and 
underlying ideas of the big il- 
luminated signs scattered through 
New York’s “Great White Way.” 

Thousands upon thousands of 
electric lamps light up this busy 
district every night from dusk un. 
til the wee small hours. No New 
Yorker ever walks into it without 
having his blood stirred and his 
pride tickled. For the out-of-town 
visitor and the European tourist 
it is one of the features of our 
metropolitan life to be remember- 
ed and talked of. 

Perhaps a round million per- 
sons travel along Broadway from 
Madison to Long Acre Squares 
every evening. How many ever 
pause to reflect that it is the ad- 
vertiser who pays for most of this 
magnificent illumination? Perhaps 
not one in ten thousand. Yet it 
is true. Tear down every sign 
not directly connected with a 
place of business or a theater, and 
the “Great White Way” would 
vanish. Of Broadway, there 
would be left only a commonplace 
street, indifferently lit up by a 
few ordinary business signs. 

The advertiser. pays the bills, 
and it is the advertising fraternity 
that has developed the novel ef- 


. 
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fects. Most spectators would 
fancy, off-hand, that electrical 


genius lay at the bottom of the 
display. Not so, however. The 
electric interests have been ex- 
ceedingly aggressive in New 
York, as elsewhere, in developing 
new business in illuminated signs 
over places of business. But the 
illuminated advertising sign, pure 
and simple, is distinctly the 
achievement of the outdoor adver- 
tising man. He evolves the idea, 
places it before an advertiser in 
the form of a large colored plan, 
quotes a rate covering so many 
months, and sells it. After the 
sale, the advertising man builds 
the sign, works out his effects, and 
calls in the electrical interests 
only when the device is ready for 
current, Then a feed wire is con- 
nected to his» work, a meter in- 
stalled, and the light turned on. 
The advertising designer’s 'de- 
mand for incandescent. lamps of 
lower candlepower and new 
colors has acted as a stimulus to 
the electric industry. The adver- 
tising man not only furnishes dis- 
play and construction, but assumes 
the serious risk connected with 
building such structures on all 
sorts of roofs in every sort of 
place. This risk is heavier than 
it might seem. For if one of 
those erections of steel, glass 
and live wires should ever 
give way and fall into the crowd, 
it would probably result in 
a disaster startling enough ‘to 
check the whole industry. But 
don’t worry. None of them will 
ever fall. The advertising man 
takes care of that. 
Two features of these signs im- 
press the spectator immediately. 
First, their undisputed beauty. 
Second, their novel ideas, — 
None of the spectacular illumi- 
nation effects developed at recent 
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expositions in this country have 
surpassed the advertising effects 
now to be seen nightly in Broad- 
way. Flowers in natural colors 
stand out against the black sky. 
Garlands and drapery are traced 
in many-tinted fires. Delicate 
jewels of ruby, gold and _ tur- 


And in the strong fundamental 
ideas underlying these _ effects 
there is always an _ advertising 
purpose that makes its impression 
on the most hurried spectator, and 
is instantly apparent to the dull- 
est. There has to be. One of 
these devices along Broadway 




















A SIGN IN 


quoise, wrought in tiny 
are suspended over dingy build- 
ings in the sight of thousands of 
the hurrying ants called men. The 
splendor of the show is all the 
greater on rainy nights—as splen- 
dor, but not as advertising. 


Courtesy The New York Edison Company 


THE SKY 


lamps, costs, upon the average, about: a 


thousand dollars a month. When 
a man is spending money at that 
rate to impress people in a jiffy, 
at ore place, and in a word or 
two, he has to do it. ~ 

A whiskey advertisement, for ex- 
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Right now in 
Midsummer 


THE SATURDAY 


-EVENING POST 


is printing the largest 
editions of its history 


August 8 
905,000 Copies 


August 15 
917,000 Copies 


August 22 
935,000 Copies 


tach edition was entirely exhausted 
—with a big extra demand that 
could not be supplied 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ample, was based on the idea that 
“It’s time to take a drink.” 
Against the sky were thrown fig- 
ures that indicated the exact hour 
and minute, and the minute fig- 
ure changed every sixty seconds 
by electrical connection with a 
clock. 

Another whiskey device now 
being seen by half a million peo- 
ple nightly is that which em- 
phasizes in the same way the idea 
that it’s hot enough to take a 
drink, and the correct tempera- 
ture is flashed out in figures, 
changing with each fluctuation of 
a degree through connection 
with a thermometer down in the 
street. 

Some years ago the “talking 
sign” was a novelty—a row of 
monogram letters that changed to 
form sentences. People stopped 
to watch it and read its whole 
message. But now this discursive 
form of advertisement has lost its 
novelty, and people will not wait. 
So the designer of illuminated ad- 
vertising devices depends on 
colors and pleasing arrangements. 

The Gold Seal Champagne sign 
on Broadway, a wreath of grape 
leaves, with clusters of grapes, 
and the name of the product in 
the center, is made up of 1,700 
electric bulbs in six. colors. 

A White Rock Water sign is 
made of tiny bulbs in a color 
scheme that gives resemblance to 
a fine brooch. It is “quiet” in 
character, but so beautiful that, 
without any device of motion to 
attract attention, it is likely to be- 
come permanent. 

The big Heatherbloom Skirt 
sign at Times Square has motion 
to the extent of flashing its word- 
ing every few seconds. But, like 
the well-known Budweiser sign at 
Herald Square, its attraction rests 
on size, graceful lines and bril- 
liant colors, with no aid from 
motion or changing lights. 

These big signs begin with an 
idea, usually. 

The “idea man” of one concern 
is said to have fifty or more 
schemes up his sleeve all the 
time. If the ideas were not good 
the signs would seldom be built 
for advertisers, because the ordi- 
nary way of proceeding is to first 


interest an advertiser by laying 
the idea before him, and often 
selling it to him against his regu- 
lar advertising plans, 

When the contract is made, the 
sign is built of steel beams like 
those now erected to hold metal 
billboards. A frame skeleton of 
great strength is raised to hold 
the background for the letters. 
This is not only stronger than it 
looks from the street, but also 
much larger, for letters have to 
be on a grand scale. A sparkling 
fountain to advertise Ravenswood 
Table Water, for instance, out- 
lined in white globes, with ap- 
propriate lettering, was thirty 
feet high. 

Where an electric company de- 
signs a sign there will usually be 
the danger of having a rigid light- 
ing scheme, owing to a given 
number of lamps being set to 
limit cost of maintenance, or else 
the whole design will be carried 
out in 16-candle lamps, in one or 
two tints, giving little of the 
pleasing contrast, characteristic of 
the best effects along Broadway. 
The Gude designers use 4-candle 
lamps very liberally, however. 
They are bound by no close re- 
strictions in maintenance. They 
are accustomed to working pic- 
torially. In the end, a new crea- 
tion goes up that has in itself real 
elements of beauty and novelty. 
And it may be more economical 
in current than the electric com- 
pany’s ‘design would be. Per- 
haps Gude pays for the kilowatt 
hours! 

The cost of such advertising is 
a good deal less than most people 
fancy, who view it from the side- 
walk in all its splendor. One il- 
luminated sign on Broadway has 
been the means of conveying, to 
the whole business community) 
either the impression that a firm 
was growing and branching out 
tremendously, or else that _ its 
reckless advertising outlay would 
probably ruin it. The biggest of 
these effects, however, planted 
right in the center of the district, 
where half a million New York- 
ers and the whole hotel and thea- 
ter population see it every even- 
ing, is sold on a flat contract for 
an average price of $1,000 a 
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An Important Message 
to the General Advertiser 


HAVE severed my connection with the New York Times 
and am now giving all my time in association with Mr. 
James O’Flaherty to the soliciting of advertising for the 
NEW YORK SUBURBAN LIST of daily newspapers. All 
of these papers with one exception are EVENING publications. 
Each one of them goes into a HOME;; it is a FAMILY news- 
paper and all that that implies to the experienced and discriminat- 


‘ ing advertiser. Practically every copy of each of them is delivered 


by carrier at the door of a prosperous suburban HOME (which 
usually consists of a detached house, a lawn or a garden or both, 
with frequently a stable or garage), with its multitudinous wants 
ranging from a paper of pins or a cake of soap.to a carriage, an 
automobile, a grand piano or the latest thing in baby foods or 
Paris hats. Nearly every purchaser of each of these papers is a 
YEARLY subscriber who reads and values it because of its LOCAL 
news. Every member of the family circle welcomes it, more es- 
pecially the women, who as a rule are far more interested in what 
is going on in their own locality, than in politics, or high finance. 

Foreign or general advertising is solicited for the following 
eighteen (18) publications of the 


New York Suburban List of Daily Newspapers 


published in the rich and populous suburbs surrounding the City of New 
York, with figures showing their circulations; the names of the towns in which 
they are published; their distance from Manhattan, together with their popu- 
lation combined with that of adjacent territory covered by the newspapers. 


Distance 
Population Circulation Miles 
Asbury Park, N. J. 30,000 T he Press, evening, 5 55 
Bayonne es 50,000 Times “6 4,750 7 
Hackensack ud 60,000 “ Record =“ 5,500 13 
Long Branch 30,000 * Record 3,000 49 
Morristown - 20,000 “Record 2,200 30 
Newark “ 300,000 “ Freie Zeitung, morning, 8,000 9 
Passaic ne 75,000 “Herald, ev ening, 6,750 ll 
Perth Amboy “ 50,000 “ News 5,500 25 
Union Hill bd 50,000 ‘© Dispatch “ 3,500 4 
Flushing, New ¥ ork, 30,000 “Journal “ 2,000 9 
Newburgh 45,000 “« News 6,200 60 
Ossining « 17,000 “ Citizen “ 2,000 30 
Peekskill ‘ 21,000 “« News “ 2,000 42 
Portchester “ 30,000 “« Ttem “ 2,000 25 
White Plains ¢ 25,000 “Record “ 2,500 21 
Yonkers ¢ 100,000 “ Herald ‘“ 10,000 17 
Norwalk, Conn. 25,000 «Hour * 3,250 42 
Stamford “ _50,000 «Advocate ‘“ _5,000 35 
Total Population, 1, 008,000 Total Circulation, 79,650 


Many of the shrewdest New York retail store advertisers are using large 
and constantly increasing space in the papers of the SUBURBAN LIST. 
The proprietary goods advertisers usually find it safe and prefitable to follow 
in the footsteps of the retail store advertiser. Why not include the NEW 
YORK SUBURBAN LIST newspapers in your coming season’s campaign? 

Sample copies, rate cards and other information desired will be furnished 


on request. 

F. JAMES GIBSON 
MANAGER FOREIGN ADVERTISING, NEW YORK SUBURBAN LIST 
~ 22 North ‘William Street, New York Telephone, 733 Beekman 
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month, and as short a term as 
three months may be arranged 
for. In comparison with the cost 
of magazine and newspaper space 
this is not excessive. 

Some of the signs are fairly 
permanent, arranged for on a 
yearly basis and renewed until 
they seem almost like fixtures. 
But by far the most common use 
of such attractions seems to be the 
news use. 

After an advertising campaign 
for a whiskey has covered the 
boards and bulletins on every 
railroad leading out of New York, 
and a month or two has _ been 
given to letting the idea or trade- 
mark sink into public memory, 
then a huge illuminated sign will 
rise in the Tenderloin, as an em- 
phasis and reminder. 

Other advertisers time their dis- 
play to catch the country buyers 
when they are in New York, and 
give point to an extensive maga- 
zine campaign that has been cov- 
ering the country where the buy- 
er does business. In textiles, 
perhaps, the department store buy- 
er and country merchant may 
have been mightily impressed with 
the magazine and trade journal 
copy used for a certain brand of 
piece goods or made-up clothing, 
men’s or women’s. Mightily im- 
pressed at the time he saw it, 
three months ago. When he 
reaches New York to buy goods, 
though, the impression has be- 
come somewhat dim. Work, and 
pleasure, and the many competing 
lines offered him every day, com- 
bine to weaken the strength of 
that impression. He is inclined to 
believe, maybe, that he was a little 
over-sanguine. Now, suppose on 
his way to the theater, the name 
of this textile specialty is flashed 
out in letters of red, green and 
golden fire, and the periodical 
campaign suddenly comes back in 
all its strength of first impression. 
He sees thousands on the streets 
around him, and knows they see 
the sign too. It is a practical 
demonstration of the human force 
of advertising, and worth to the 
manufacturer every cent it costs, 
provided his line is big enough to 
advertise this way. 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL BLUN- 
DER. 





IT IS ALL RIGHT TO SELL GOODS AT 
COST, BUT DON’T ADVERTISE THAT 
YOU ARE BOING SO. SOME REA- 
SONS WHY. 





The great semi-annual blunder 
of advertising goods “at cost” is 
keeping its summer dates as usual, 
as shown by an examination of 
newspapers from all parts of the 
country. Not that it is always a 
mistake to sell at cost, or even 
below cost, for there are times 
not a few when just that course 
marks the long-headed, far-sighted 
merchant. But to advertise that 
you are selling at cost is a mis- 
take, no matter how true it may 
be. 

In the first place, the merchant 
who advertises to sell at cost, and 
really does sell at cost, gives away 
his profits in a double sense; he 
not only loses his profits (which 
may be just the thing to do) but 
he lets his customers know his 
percentage of profit on the articles 
so sold (which certainly is not 
just the thing to do). 

If, for instance, a customer who 
priced a certain article before the 
price was cut, responds to the ‘ ‘at 
cost” ad and prices it again, that 
customer knows what your regu- 
lar profit has been on that par- 
ticular thing. If it happens to be 
a thing on which the profit is 
large, he will immediately con- 
clude that your other profits are 
in proportion, put you down for a 
robber and keep away from you 
except when you cut prices. If, 
on the other hand, it happens to 
be an article that is sold ona very 
close margin, he will just as quick- 
ly put you down for a liar and 
keep away from you all the time. 

It ‘is perfectly safe and entirely 
fair to say “at cost and below,” 
then print the old and new prices 
without specifying which are “at” 
and which “below.” And, by the 
way, it is also well within the 
truth to say “below cost,” if the 
cost marked on your goods is the 
price at which you were billed by 
your jobber or manufacturer, for 
your real actual cost includes 
freight, cartage, clerk-hire, rent, 
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heat, light and a lot of fixed 
charges that most merchants do 
not take into account in marking 
costs, though they may be figured 
into the margin for profit. 

You say a “below cost” ad will 
not be believed. Indeed it will. 
Simply say “HERE ARE THESE RE- 
FRIGERATORS—brand new, this sea- 
son’s goods, every one of them, 
and they'll be just as good next 
summer as they are now. But J 
can’t afford to keep them and if 
youll take one of them off 
my hands now, I can well afford 
to give up all my profit and more, 


too. 

“Why? IT’ll tell you. 

“I have, say $425 in these re- 
frigerators. If I don’t get it out 
of them now, they will lay in my 
store-rooms all winter and not 
make a cent for me. If I can get 
say $400 out of them now, I can 
put that money into some winter 
goods that will turn over before 
the first of December with a profit 
of say $35, and then I’ll have the 
ready cash to put into something 
else that will sell and pay a profit 
before the refrigerator season 
comes around again. In fact, I 
might be able, by my quick sales 
and small profits method, to turn 
that money over three times, each 
time with a profit before I could 
sell these refrigerators. That’s 
the secret of my success—spot 
cash buying and no dead stock— 
and that’s why you can now buy 
“This Season’s Best Makes of Re- 

frigerators Below their Actual 

Cost to Me” 

(Old and New Prices Here) 

That isn’t necessarily a model 
ad of its kind, but it’s a line of 
argument that ought to convince 
people and sell goods. It’s abso- 
lutely frank and above-board; the 
reasoning will hold water, the 
general policy would be approved 
by most good business men, and, 
not the least important, it takes 
your customer into your confi- 
dence in a way that will make him 
trust you and, more than this, your 
methods. 

Of course, you could take him 
into your confidence as to your 
profits, by telling. him what your 
profits are, but thatis meither nec- 
essary nor desirable. 
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The first issue of the Sunday 
edition of the St. Paul Dispatch 
appeared, as announced, last Sun- 
day. The Pioneer-Press has had 
the entire field on Sunday in re- 
cent years, and there seems to be 
a real need for another Sunday 


paper. 




















Midsummer 
Advertising Gains 





During the month of June the 
Chicago Department 
increased their advertising in 


Record- Herald 


over the correspond- 
ing month last year 


22 x5 per cent 


| notwithstanding that there were four 
Sundays this year as compared with 
Y five last year. 
During the first six months of 1908 
The Record-Herald 
Department Store advertising 


68,465 lines 


over the same period last year. 


Stores 


increased its 





Local advertisers get the best results 


THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
Net Paid Circulation, June, 1908: 


Daily Average Exceeding, 
Sunday Average Exceeding, 













143,000 
192,000 

















The German Weekly 
of National Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 149,281. Rate 35c. 









men of the higher ty 
Applications will 


in the country. 





Wanted Advertising Man 


The first requisite is a reasonably consist- 
ent ability to write brilliant advertising copy. 

Must be a producer of original ideas and 
be able to assist in working out publicity 
problems in the broadest way. 

Applications from advertising men with 
good work behind them and from newspaper 
pe are especially desired. 


confidential. Samples of work sent wit 


return postage will be carefully returned. 
The opportunity offered is one of the best 


Address ‘‘C. C.,”’ care Printers’ Ink 
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THE PUBLICITY AGENT 
AND HIS WORK. 





TO KEEP THE WORLD IN TOUCH 
WITH THE ACTIVITIES OF CHARI- 
TABLE AND SEMI-PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS — SHARP DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN THE OPERATIONS OF THE 
PRESS AGENT AND PUBLICITY 
AGENT — INTERESTING ACCOUNTS 
OF THE PUBLICITY AGENTS WORK. 





When New York women read 
with delight and approbation only 
a few weeks ago of the plucky 
“Follies of 1908” chorus girl who, 
with alleged indignation, pulled 
down in a Broadway car the sign 
“Thou shalt not steal” because she 
was refused a transfer from 
Broadway to Forty-second street, 
how many realized that they were 
only swallowing a nice little ad- 
vertising story cleverly cooked up 
for the “Follies of 1908” show? 

Or how many saw through the 
yarn current a few weeks previous 
about the eccentric young lady in 
the “Girls” company who appear- 
ed in bare feet on the stage dur- 
ing a performance with a daz- 
zling engagement ring on the third 
toe of her dainty left foot? 

“Tainted news” takes all form 
and character. Neither readers 
nor editors can always detect its 
presence in a news story. Wit- 
ness, for example, the number of 
New York papers that slipped up 
last spring on the story of how 
Evelyn Nesbit Thaw was ejected 
from several New York hotels. 
Yet that is said to have beep 
something of a press agent’s 
story—some cheap notoriety, mis- 
called “free publicity,” for the ho- 
tels in question. 

The modern press agent has 
generally a clever advertising in- 
stinct. Being a newspaper man 
by nature and training, he under- 
stands thoroughly the great hu- 
man. interest and consequent ad- 
vertising value which centers in 
that subtle element known as 
news, something which many leg- 
itimate advertising men do not yet 
appreciate. The press agent is 
something of a hybrid—a mongrel. 
He is neither a legitimate-adver- 
tising man nor a legitimate news - 
paper man. His work is the rart- 


est sort of illegitimacy. His sole 
effort is to sneak into the reading 
columns of a paper stuff which 
properly should go into the adver- 
tising columns and be paid for at 
advertising rates. As some one 
once said of the press agent, “he 
is usually in the employ of an ac- 
tress or of some investment enter- 
prise that will not stand the light 
of day. He conceals his client and 
dresses up his information in 
sensational garb to give it piquan- 
cy, so that its ulterior motive may 
be hidden. He works in the dark, 
depends upon his ingenuity to fool 
editors and is despised by news- 
paper men of principle and stand- 
ing.’ 

Yet all news which may have 
advertising value for some one or 
something is not necessarily 
“tainted news.” ‘The reports of 
the annual Yale-Harvard football 
game constitute so much very 
good advertising for those col- 
leges. When Cornell wins the 
eight-oar varsity at Poughkeepsie 
by about twenty lengths, probably 
the newspaper accounts of the 
game are the means in an indirect 
way of attracting more students 
to Cornell than might be recruit- 
ed by the expenditure of a con- 
siderable sum in direct advertis- 
ing. Yet, because the advertising 
element in these occasions is only 
incidental and the news interest 
paramount, such newspaper 
stories cannot of course be de- 
scribed as “tainted.” 

At the annual banquet’ last 
spring of the Playground Associa- 
tion, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
it will be recalled, was one of the 
leading speakers. It was the 
Duchess’ début as an afterdinner 
speaker, and that the event was 
in the interests of charity was 
more or less significant. The pur- 
pose of the Duchess in speaking 
was beyond question purely al- 
truistic, and the idea of the ban- 
quet committee in inviting her to 
speak was certainly legitimate, yet 
the publicity agents of the associa- 
tion—for nowadays even chari- 
table organizations feel the 
need of competent, intelligent 
press representation — seeing 
at once the news value of the 
Duchess’ speech, played up to the 
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incident so well that  prob- 
ably as many as five thousand 
news stories, as well as many edi- 
torials, were published in the 
newspapers of this country alone 
on the subject of the Playground 
Association, its banquet, the 
Duchess’ maiden effort as an af- 
terdinner speaker, the activities of 
the association and its objects. To 
secure by direct advertising the 
publicity and support brought 
about by these news items would 
cost an incalculable amount of 
money. Still nobody would for a 
moment think of saying that these 
stories were “tainted,” that they 
did not constitute legitimate news 
in every sense of the word. 

A charitable organization or a 
public or semi-public institution 
or, in fact, any movement which 
closely affects public interests de- 
pends to a great degree upon pub- 
lic support, and to get this sup- 
port it is necessary that the pub- 
lic be kept in touch with the ac- 
tivities of the movement in ques- 
tion. To establish and maintain 
this connection between the public 
and any institution requires special 
newspaper training and _ ability. 
The newspapers furnish in a way 
by their reportorial staffs this ser- 
vice, but so many demands are 
made upon it, thereby lessening 
its capacity for thoroughness and 
accuracy, that perhaps more often 
than not irremedial harm is done 
by depending too far upon its 
not always tender mercies. 

Take, for example, the case last 
spring when half the country was 
stirred to pity and indignation 
over the heart-rending stories 
which appeared in the New York 
papers about the thousands of 
Fast Side children who were 
forced to go breakfastless to 
school and supperless to bed. 
Voices were raised in every part 
cf the country in condemnation 
of the charity bureaus and relief 
stations which were supposed to 
look after and prevent such suf- 
fering. Scarcely, however, had 
the hardship accounts been pub- 
lished, when stories of a different 
nature began to appear in the pa- 
pers, showing that conditions 
were not at all as bad as painted, 
(sot the “thousands” of starving 
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children were in reality only an 
occasional one or two and that 
the charity bureaus were not only 
“on the job” but were doing ex- 
cellent work. In the light of 
cold, true facts, the sensational- 
ism of the earlier newspaper 
stories was lost, interest in the 
campaign lapsed and the move- 
ment itself was soon dropped. In 
this case the great hue and cry 
was raised by some zealous re- 
porter who had learned by acci- 
dent that a school principal on 
the East Side was feeding at her 
own expense one or two poor 
children who came to school now 
and then without _ breakfast. 
Knowing how any modern news- 
paper will go through fire and 
water for a “starving child” story 
and scenting the news possibilities 
of such an incident, this reporter 
by cleverly ferreting out some 
few facts and still more cleverly 
dressing them up, started a news- 
paper campaign which would 
probably have worked great harm 
and injustice upon the organiza- 
tions engaged in ameliorating the 
conditions of the East Side 
poor, had not these organizations 
immediately neutralized the ef- 
fects of the stories by making the 
true facts known throughout their 
publicity agents. 

This incident illustrates plain- 
ly the legitimate need that pub- 
lic and semi-public organizations 
whose interests closely concern 
public interests have for some 
service that will keep them in an 
impartial touch with the public 
mind. The only question is, how 
far can they go toward securing 
representation in the reading 
columns of the daily press?— 
what test shall they apply to their 
activities to judge of their value 
as news items? 

These are important questions 
in these days when the press agent 
is so perniciously active and the 
publicity agent so thoroughly mis- 
understood. There is no doubt 
that even the best of newspapers 
often make fish of one and flesh 
of another in the matter of free 
publicity. Some interests are 
markedly favored and others un- 
reasoningly discriminated against. 
A cheap concern that cannot af- 



















ford to spend much money on leg- 
itimate advertising will hire a 
clever press agent, and as a re- 
sult get a column of reading 
matter absolutely “free to every 
three columns of solid advertis- 
ing that his larger competitor has 
to..ay handsomely for. One line 
of merchandise—automobiles, for 
instance—will receive any amount 
of free advertising, while another 
and perhaps not dissimilar line 
will tot be able to get as much 
as a “look in” at the reading col- 
umns. 

The trouble is that some editors 
are wilful in their violation of the 
ethics of good journalism, while 
others are imposed upon through 
the cleverness of the press agent’s 
wiles. For the purpose of getting 
a little light on this dark subject 
the writer called recently on 
George W. Wharton, one of the 
prominent publicity men of New 
York. Mr. Wharton, it may be 
recalled, was recently retained by 
the Bronx Board of Trade to en- 
gineer its $100,000 advertising 
campaign. He was in charge of 
the publicity end of the annual 
banquet of the National Play- 
ground Association at which the 
Duchess of Marlborough spoke, 
and he also represented the char- 
ity organizations in the recent 
“starving children” episode. He 
looks after the publicity interests 
of the New York University and 
was connected with other well 
known publicity campaigns, such 
as the simplified spelling move- 
ment, etc. 

Mr. Wharton was asked to tell 
some of his experiences illustrat- 
ing the behind-the-scenes activi- 
ties of the press agent. 

“Please do not use the term 
‘press agent’ in connection with 
my work,” said Mr. Wharton, 
rather sharply. “I am not a 
press agent and I do not do a 
press agent’s work. I call my- 
self a ‘publicity agent and my 
work is to look after the publici- 
ty interests of strictly legitimate 
enterprises.” 

“How do you distinguish be- 
tween the work of the press agent 
and that of the publicity agent?” 
was asked. 

“The press agent manufactures 
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his situations. He creates news 
by artifitial means and then makes 
this news the vehicle for a clever 
advertising story. Take, for ex- 
ample, that story which appeared 
in the Times a day or so ago un- 
der the head “Blew Beans at Lot- 
ta Faust.” It was an account of 
how some supposedly would-be 
suitor of Miss Faust hit upon the 
idea of attracting her attention, 
and perhaps securing her heart’s 
affection, by blowing beans at her 
through a bean shooter. After 
creating a sufficient disturbance 
to furnish material for a good 
story, the alleged offender was put 
out of the theater. While I do 
not say that this particular story 
was inspired, I would say that it 
furnishes a good example of the 
press agent’s work. The work of 
the press agent is now so common 
that probably few editors fail to 
see the idea behind his stories. 
They are written up so spicily, 
however, that editors accept them 
in spite of their palpable advertis- 
ing objects, knowing that nine 
readers out of ten will swallow 
them and enjoy them. 

“In the stories which the pub- 
licity agent sends out, on the 
other hand, there is always an ele- 
ment of legitimate, actual news. 
Every story is based upon an ac- 
tual fact or occurrence. It is 
always natural in its conception, 
as distinguished from the artificial 
occurrences of the press agent’s 
stories. Here, for instance, is a 
typical publicity news story. It 
was published within the past 
week by practically all the news- 
papers in New York and has since 
been reprinted by others all over 
the country: 


MOSQUITOES AND SICK BABIES. 
ILLNESS AGGRAVATED BY THE PESTS, SAY 
_AID SOCIETY DOCTORS. 
Mosquitoes are aggravating illness 
among babies in the city’s crowded 
neighborhoods, according to the physi- 
cians of the Sick Children’s Missions, 
operated by the Children’s Aid Society. 
Many children whose vitality has been 
lowered by the hot weather are said 
to have been made seriously sick hy 

the pests. 

In some cases, the bite has been so 
venomous to anemic children that the 
doctors have been compelled to band- 
age and apply antiseptic treatment, as 
they would for stings of poisonous in- 
sects. The pest has brought additional 








WS tin nein yn get Rs ~ —sent us a check for the article, 
es mothers and, children, operated 9 th® indicating the high value which 
cr uted as rapidly as they are available. editors place on news articles of 
X- the right sort, regardless of 
ed “As you can see, this is a very whether their own reporters send 
n- mild story. Yet it is timely, has them in or whether they are re- 
t- certain informative value and, be- ceived from other sources. ° 
of ing in the interests of such a good “In the light of its subsequent 
be cause, no editor would hesitate to developments, one of the most" 
le use it. Another story which we teresting campaigns I remember 
a, got out about a month ago for was one we conducted last spring 
S the same client and which met in the interests of good streets, 
er with even a wider incerest and for a prominent automobile club. 
er publication was the account of a It seemed that certain streets 
“C little Italian boy who, suffering much used by autoists had been 
d from tuberculosis of the spine, allowed to fall into very bad 
It was strapped to a plank and bol- shape. The sewerage was _ bad 
lo stered up in bed on the piazza of and the streets were filled with 
7 a seaside mission, where he used _ ruts and holes which were 4 con- 
it to take great glee in watching and stant menace to the lives of every- 
le counting the ships that passed one obliged to use them. The first 
vf within his range of vision. ‘Tony, thing we did was to send out a 
n the Little Marine, I think we number of men to interview cart- 
0 called him, or something to that age companies, livery stables, hos- 
5S. effect, and you would really be  pitals and even fire stations, and 
£ surprised to know how the papers we succeeded in unearthing the 
A snatched at the story and sent following rather surprising set of 
4 in requests for more of the same facts: First, that horses were 
€ kind. In one instance, a paper— daily maimed, injured and render- 
v the Standard Union, of Brooklyn ed so useless that they had to be 
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Blue Grass Kentucky 


The richest agricultural region in America, has suffered little from busi- 
ness depression, and the sale of the pooled tobacco means more money 
in circulation now than a year ago. 


The Lexington Herald and Evening Gazette 
Cover the Blue Grass Like the Sunshine 


_ With the largest city and the only country circulation worth mention- 
ing, at a low combination rate, they offer the most effective and economical 
medium for reaching the buying class of Central Kentucky. 

THE HERALD has doubled facilities and business within the last three 
years, and 1908 is its banner year. It is the only morning paper in Lex- 
ington, and the official newspaper. It carries the largest volume of local 
advertising and is the recognized financial and real estate medium. 

_ THE GAZETTE, the oldest newspaper west of the Alleghany moun- 
}- { tains, is the only Democratic afternoon paper in one of the Democratic 
strongholds of Kentucky. It is the official newspaper of Fayette County. 
) THE BLUE GRASS FARMER edition of THE HERALD, printed every 
Monday morning, is a high-class agricultural newspaper and the most effec- 
tive medium of reaching the farmers of this famous region. 


— . =: 
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Herald and Gazette week-day circulation for July...... 10,832 
SRR SERUONS 655.5205 6 pO VN 06 N WE SG ENG NOES 6:6 wiels's's 9,390 


Sworn detailed statements of circulation furnished on’ application. Cir- 
culation records open to inspection. 


THE LEXINGTON HERALD CO., Inc. 
THE GAZETTE PUBLISHING CO., Inc. } Chas. I. Stewart, Gen. Mgr. 
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shot; secondly, that wagons, 
carts, carriages and all kinds of 
vehicles were being jarred, 
broken, causing hundreds of dol- 
lars loss to livery stables, carting 
companies and retail and whole- 
sale concerns; thirdly, that the 
streets were so bad that ambu- 
lance drivers were instructed to 
drive slowly along those streets, 
unless it was an extreme case 
which required immediate opera- 
tion. In such cases, the drivers 
were obliged to make the choice 
between bumping the patient’s life 
out by driving fast, or by having 
him die on their hands ‘by driv- 
ing slowly; fourthly, we learned 
that the fire companies were in- 
structed to drive slowly even to 
fires when on these streets. 

“With such abundant and rich 
material we did not find it hard to 
prepare some interesting articles 
on the subjects. All the papers in 
the city took up the fight, and in 
a very short time such a hue and 
cry was raised that the city fath- 
ers were very glad to get these 
streets into good condition.” 

Mr. Wharton showed a _ book 
of clippings which had been pub- 
lished by the New York papers 
during this campaign. Included 
were lengthy illustrated articles, 
short news items and leading edi- 
torials. Practically every paper 
in the city took up the fight. 

“Mr. Wharton, what is the dif- 
ference between ‘tainted news’ 
and a legitimate publicity story?” 

“*Tainted news,’ I should say,” 
replied Mr. Wharton, “is news 
worked up so as to conceal an il- 
legitimate purpose. The term is 
applied mostly, I believe, to polit- 
ical matters, though any story 
which an editor would not ac- 
cept were he in possession of all 


the facts. may be said to be 
tainted. A legitimate publicity 
story, on the other hand, is 


a story which is submitted to the 
editor solely on the merits of its 
news value, which conceals no 
facts. and which has no object 
paramount to or destructive of its 
news value.” 

“Let me put a question to you, 
Mr. Wharton. Suppose certain 
automobile manufacturers got to- 
gether and arranged for an auto- 


mobile race, their object being 
solely to secure free advertising 
through the reporting in the news- 
papers of the race. Would you 
regard the account of that race 
as ‘tainted news’ ?” 

Mr. Wharton hesitated a mo- 
ment before answering. Then he 
said: 

“That is a hard question to an- 
swer. Perhaps the best I can 
say is, if the race were of a size 
and nature that would require 
newspapers to cover it regardless 
of its palpable purpose, then the 
accounts of the race would hardly 
be called ‘tainted.’ But if the 
race was a little one-horse affair, 
I am of the opinion that any news- 
paper mention of it would cer- 
tainly be little better than ‘tainted 
news. Personally, I: am_ very 
much opposed to the commercial- 
ization of sports, and have at all 
times done what I could toward 
discouraging it. 

“Another of our functions,” con- 
tinued Mr. Wharton, “is the 
spreading of educational ideas. 
For example, if one of our clients 
invents a special form of ice-box 
which can be made at home by the 
people of the tenements, and 
through which milk for ‘babies 
may be kept sweet and pure, we 
spread the value of the idea as 
far as we can in the newspapers, 
with the purpose of inducing peo- 
ple to make these things at home, 
the ice-box in question not being 
patented and not on sale. 

“Similarly, we spread as news 
the method of making a sanitary 
crib for babies. This crib can be 

made at home for twenty-five or 
thirty cents, and will give the baby 
the same sort of sleeping place 
that it would get in one of the 
best equipped summer hospitals 
for babies. One recent activity 
in this direction was the spread- 
ing of the methods for making a 
home-made fireless cooker, the 
purpose of which was to reduce 
the intense heat from cooking in 
the tenements. The only profit 
that accrues from the adoption of 
these ideas by the people is a de- 
crease in the death rate in New 
York. Our only function in the 
matter was to prepare the copy 
in such a way that it would be in- 
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teresting and clear, so that any 
one seeing it would be interested 
in reading it, and probably be 
tempted to try the experiment. 

“The points of the publicity 
agent’s work which should be par- 
ticularly emphasized are: First, 
the fact that he is a strong ally 
of the paid advertising columns, 
and does not send out matter 
which in any way interferes with 
regular advertising. Second, the 
matter he sends out is matter 
of real interest. ‘Third, the 
matter he sends out is matter 
which the editor would print if 
one of his own staff had run 
across it and had time to write it. 
All that the publicity agent does 
is to save the editor the time and 
expense of digging up such news. 
As a consequence, the activities 
which furnish the editor with well 
written news and special articles 
which he can use without need 
for excessive blue-penciling and 
without expense receive greater 
attention than those which expect 
the newspapers to go to the ex- 
pense and trouble of collecting 
their news. The matter sent 
out is absolutely reliable and 
accurate, and the chief asset of 
any publicity man is the absolute 
confidence which the editors have 
in his matter. In the final analy- 
sis, therefore, the activities of a 
publicity bureau simply consist of 
the question of whether the same 
matter shall be written at the ex- 
pense of the newspaper or by a 
reliable outsider.” 

AtpHonsus P. Harre. 
_— +o 


The Buck’s Stove & Range 
Company, of St. Louis, issues a 
monthly house organ, called 
Buck’s Shot. Its primary pur- 
pose, apparently, is to stir up en- 
thusiasm among the Buck’s agents 
everywhere. But every issue is 
full to the brim with helpful sug- 
gestions concerning salesmanship 
and advertising, written either by 
the company’s advertising man- 
ager, Glenwood S. Buck, some of 
the officers, district sales -mana- 
gers, or men with keen vision not 
connected with the company. 
Even a man who is not in the 
stove-selling business may be pro- 
fited by Buck’s Shot. 





HOW ONE MAN SOLVES THE 
PROBLEM. ; 


Nature’s RivaLt. Company. 

. Curcaco, Itt., July 29, 1908. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: . 
_ The writer has been much interested 
in the discussion in your columns of 
the exclusive agency question, and has 
noted with particular interest what was 
said relative to the Holeproof People. 
We have been in very much the same 
potion here as were these folks. We 
ave had a new article—in fact, noth- 
ing exactly like this has ever been 
marketed—we have had a guarantee 
plan, and we have had to devote consid- 
erable thought to the question of ex- 
clusive agencies. I think it has beén 
clearly enough shown that an exclusive 
agency in a city such as New York or 
Chicago is not a matter of justice to 
the manufacturer, because no one firm 
nor one chain of stores can afford dis- 
tribution which should be given where 
any amped of advertising is con- 
cerned. 

Our conclusion on this subject has 
therefore been that in towns of 80,000 
or less we could not only afford to give 
an exclusive agency, but that we would 
profit more greatly by having one live 
dealer vitally interested in our goods. 
In larger towns than this we have de- 
cided that an exclusive agency would 
not be a paying proposition for us, 
and we are working these towns by 
general advertising and by placing the 
goods in every possible store that is 
equipped to handle them. We believe 
that we have overcome the only pos- 
sible disadvantage of the guarantee 
plan by arranging ouf guarantee so 
that the dealer does not have to handle 
any refunds or exchanges. Each pack- 
age of our goods now carries a printed 
slip with directions how to proceed in 
case goods are unsatisfactory. This 
bears large printed words, ‘Don’t both- 
er your dealer. Send goods to us di- 
rect and we will either refund your 
money or exchange the goods as re- 
quired.” Thus, where the dealer makes 
a bona fide sale of one of our waists 
he may pocket the profits without fear 
of a later refund, and we find that this 
is giving particularly happy results. | 

hat you say in your issue relative 
to refunds on small articles is very 
true, but where the amount at stake 
is as great as it is with us, $2.50 on 
our cheapest garment, and where the 
person concerned is a woman, a guar- 
antee policy is likely to be a very S8e- 
rious matter unless the goods have the 
quality to back it up. ‘e have been 
making this guarantee for quite some 
while, and starting this guarantee was 
the means of opening our eyes to the 
mechanical imperfections of our gar- 
ments at that time. 4 ‘ 

We think that this policy of “‘satis- 
faction or money back” has been of 
very great service to us in enabling 
us to improve the quality of the goods 
to an extent that would hardly have 
been possible had we not made such a 
guarantee. 
Very truly yours, 
Nature’s Rivat. Company, 

Frank K. ANnpERSONs 
Manager Sales. 
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No amount of money can buy a place in this 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 
Advertisements under this — are accepted from publishers who, 
according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 


have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 





ing a period of twelve months 


Newspaper Directory. 








rior to the date of making the statement, 
such statement being available for use in the 1909 issue of the American 
Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). 





These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 

The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 

¥% American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 

each publication possessing it. 

that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand 

out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 

a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 





No publisher who has any doubt 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. Best advectising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6.519. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS 


Port Smith, Zimes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland, Enguirer. (Consolidation 

Enquirer and Herald.) Average June, 

1908, 49,548. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 

The quality me- 


Sacramento, Union, daily. 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 53,392; Sunday, 82,788. 
{4 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. 


UA 
oar 
TEED 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Kvening Post, Sworn daily, year 
1907, 11,945. Bridgeport’s “‘Want"’ Medium. 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily. 
Average tor July, 1908, sworn, 12,414, 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 


Telegramonly. Rate 1%c. per line flat. 





Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1906, 7,580. Average for 1907, 7,743. 


Meriden, Morning Record awd Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104. 


New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev'g 
Repuplican paper. J.McKinney, Sp: Agt. N.Y& 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.’06, 9,549; « 
1907, 9,570. 


New Haven, [/nion. Av. 1907, 16,548; first six 
mos. 1908, 16,569 E. Katz, Special Ayt., N. Y. 





New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6.104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; March, 1908, 6,703. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 3,500. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average 1907, 6.338 
morning; 4,400 Sunday. Feb, '08, Sun., 5,922. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1907, 35,486 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. first 6 mos. 
1908, 10,936. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average 
for July, 1908, 13,166 ; Sunday, 15,219. 


Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,616. Largest circulation in Florida, 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av. 1997, 61,144. Sun- 
day 66,882. Semi-weekly 63,275. ‘he Journal 
covers Dixie like the dew. 
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ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
Jan. '08, 6,823; April, 7,463, June, 7,954. 


Shampaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chicago, The American Yournal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circulation for past 3 years, 37,794. 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver. 
circulation for year 1906, 70,000. For year ended 
Dec. 25, 1907, 74,755. 4 months 1908, 74,339. 

Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers’ Fournal, 
monthly. Actual average for 1907, 15, 

Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906, 4,001; for 1907, 4,018. 


Chicago, fournal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. for’07, 62,217; Jan., heb., March, '08, 53,087. 

Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
5,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

(@™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 


A the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
ov “at ican Newspaper Directory, who 
TEED will pay one hundred dollars to 


the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy. 


Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
‘Che Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 


receiving (QO). 


Galesburg, Republican-Register, Eve. Average, 
April, May and June, 6,312. Seaver, exam. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 

Libertyville, Business Philosofher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,322. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 

INDIANA 

Evansville, Courier. Sworn daily circulation 
—average for 1907, 17,018. Average for 1908 
(four months), 17,672. Circulation guaranteed 
to be largest in Evansville. Smith & Budd, 
Representatives, N. Y., Chicago and St. Louis. 


Evansville, fournal-News. Av. 1907 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N.Y. 


Lafayette, Courier and Call. 1907 av., 5,423. 

nly evening paper. Popular want ad medium 

Notre Dame, 7he mui Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,677 1,577; 1; weekly, 2, 641. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average July 
1908, 9,555. Absolutely best in South Bend, 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1907, 
8,937. ‘All paid in advance." 


Council Bluffs, Nonpariel. Average six months 
ending June 30, 13,665. Morning—Evening— 
Sunday. Only daily in city. Can’t be covered 
otherwise, 





Davenport, 7imes. Daily average July, 14,557. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
70 cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Cafital will get it for you. First 


in everything. a 


Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,5655. 


Washington, Eve. Yournal Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers, All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 
mos, 1908, 4,757, EK. Katz, Special Agent, N. 
Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217 


Pittsburg, Headlight, daily and weekly Aver- 
age 1907, daily 6,228; weekly 5,547. 





KENTUCKY 

Harrodsburg, Democrat. Model newspape 
of Kentucky; awarded first prize in competition 
by Ky. Press Ass'n, June, 1908; editorial, news 
departments, make-up and print considered, 
scored 98 of possible 100 points. Largest cir- 
culation in Central Kentucky, paid and proven. 
Advertising rates lowest for service given. 


Lexington, Leader, Av. ’06, evening 5, oe Sun. 
6,793; tor ’o7, eve’g, 5,390, Sun. 7,102. . Katz, 


MAINE 


Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. 


Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8,012. 


Portland, Rvening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13,614. Sunday Telegram, 8,855. 


Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1907, 
175,652; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. a ape” 77,748. For 
July, 1908, 85,0: 

The absolute A of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 

one hundred dollars to the 
first person “ae successfully controverts its 


accuracy. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (QO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest ¢ amount ot week day ad. 


WWW wr He He 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907, daily. ee 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation dail 
any two-cent paper in the United States. - 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price, 
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‘Boston, Post, July, 1908, ~ erecta, 255,072, 
Sunday average, 234,753. he Boston Post's 
best July with both editions. "pee carries more 
general advertising than any other Boston 
newspaper. ‘There's a reason.”’ 


w 


Boston, 7raveler, daily. Circulation over 
85,000. Established 1825. The aggressive paper 
of Boston, John H. Fahey, editor and publisher. 





Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 200,000copiesm'thly 





Clinton, Daily Jtem, net average circulation 
for 1907, 3,012. 





Pall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 16,068; 1907, average, 16,522. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 





Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’n. Worcester’s “Home” paper 


Worcester, L’ Opinion Publique, daily (OO) 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586. 


Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of Trades. Average 1907, 3, 


MICHIGAN 


Bay City, Times, evening. Average for 1907, 
11,054 copies, daily, guaranteed. 





Jackson Patriot, Average July, 1908, daily 
$,443, Sunday 9,384. Greatest net circulation. 





Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.A.A 





Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1907, 20,537; July 1908, 19,125. 
MINNESOTA 


Duluth. Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1907, 32,074. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1927, 103,583. 

he absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably 





Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1907 av-| ©@ 
erage daily circulation, 76,861. 

Evening only. In 1907 average 

Sunday circulation,72,578. Daily 

average cireulation for July, 

1908, evening only, 73,481. Av- 

erage Sunday circulation for 

June, 1908, 69,164. Jan. 1, 1908, 

subscription rates were raised 

from $4.80 to $6 per year and 

terms changed from unlimited 

credit to strictly cash in ade 

vance. The absolute accuracy 

of the Journal's circulation 

ratings is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory. 

It is guaranteed to go into more 

homes than any other paper in 

its field and to reach the great 

army of purchasers throughout 
©Ojthe Northwest. The Yournal 

brings results. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J 

Murphy, publisher, Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

eB. The Sunday 7ribune average per 

TEED issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1907, was 76,603. The daily 

by Am. News- 77ibune average per issue for 

Paper Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 
tory. was 101,165 





Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnbull, publisher, 1907, 54,262 


_8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 35,716; Suncay, 35,465. 

he absolute accuracy of the 

Pioneer Press circulation state- 

ments is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory 

Ninety per cent. of the money due 

for subscriptions is collected, 

showing that subscribers take the 

paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 

taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily ae 1907, 17,030. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N Y 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (@O). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-American Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly Average year 

ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua, 7elegraph The only daily in city 

Average for 1907, 4,271 
NEW JERSEY 

Asbury Park, Press. 1907, 5,076. Gained 

average of one subscriber a day tor ten years, 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9, 


Jersey City, Evening Fournal. Average for 
1907, 24,330. First six months 1908, 24,375. 


Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 
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Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18 237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. ’07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,395. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn, Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,697. 


Brooklyn, Weekly Record, weekly 2 cents. 
Aver. for year 1907, 6,112. A want ad. medium. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 61,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690, for 1906, 94,473 ; i907, 94,843. 


Mount Vernon, Avon, evening. Actual daily 
average for 6 mos. ending June 30, 1908, 4,814. 

Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 

erage circulation first quarter got, 

6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 

Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, ‘08, 10,169. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W_ R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 5,784. 


Benziger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; Soc. per agate line. 

Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (OO) 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,833—sworn. 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art 
weekly. Average for 1907, 4,709. 


The People's Home Fournal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F. M. Lupton, pub, Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending August, 1908, 10,063 
August, 1908, issue, 9,550. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345, 
424. Evening, 405,172. Sunday, 483,335. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 1908, 4,455; June, 4,591. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Ev.ning //erald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1907, daily 35,509; Sunday, 41,130. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,163. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1907, 2,042. 


Utica, Press,daily Otto A. Meyer, publisher 
Average for year ending Dec, 31, 1907, 14,839 


OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,051. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish. 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 
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Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88,- 
373, July, 1908, 79,341 daily; Sunday, 89.550. 


Dayton, Yournal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '07, 447,345 
Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,250. 2d largest published, Pays advertisers. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. YD'y av.,'07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,659. E Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 1907 aver., 
20,152; July, '08, 27,633. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Yournal, 
daily avera 1907, 28,805; for July, 

1908, 30,321. Veodout banhianin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, The Oregonian, (OO). 
For over fifty years the great news- 
paper of the Pacific Northwest— 
more circulation, more foreign, 
more local and more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. July circulation, daily 

average, 34,662; Sunday average 43,405 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev'g d’y. Average 1907, 7,640 
N_Y. office, 220 Bway. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1907, 18,511; 
July, 1908, 18,374. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 





Harrisburg, 7elegraph. Sworn av. June, 1908, 
15,219. Largest paid cir. in Harrs’bg or no pay. 


“In 
Philadelphia 
nearly 
everybody 
reads 
The Bulletin.” 


NET AVERAGE FOR JULY 


228,031 


COPIES A DAY 
WitiiaM L. McLEAN. 
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Philadelphia, Confectioners’ 
Average 1906, 5,514: 1907, 5,514 


Fournal, mo. 
(O00). 


Philadelphia, The Camera, is the only best 
phuiographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1907, 6.800. 


Farm Fournal is the onl 
paper in 
the United States which has” hous 
awarded all four of the distinguishing 
marks by Printers’ Ink. 


It is a Gold 
Mark paper, and was awarded the 


Seventh Sugar Bowl, has the G 
|.) antee Star, and included in the R, of H. 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 


paper. Besides the Guarantee 

AMAL Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
fe. NS onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
EE most desirable distinctions for 


any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1907, 102,993; 
the Sunday Press, 124,006. 





West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 


1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
er. Chester County is second 
n the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1907. 
18,124. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1907, 17,903—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Fournal. 23,365 
(OO). Sunday, 24,173 (@O). Lvening 
Bulletin, 37,061 average 1907. Bulletin 


average for 1908 over 41,000 daily. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
aga for1 daily (OO) 13,052 
Sunday, (66313, 887. Semi- weekly, 
2,997. Actual average for first six 
months of 1908, daily (@@) 13,314; 
Sunday (OO) 14,110 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for first six months of 1908, 3,289. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium, Guarantees 

—e circulation or no pay. 


Siecitiie, Seer Journal and Tribune. 


Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907. 
14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, in excess of 15,000. 








INK. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weckly, 1907, average : Daily, 42,066; Sunday, 
61,773; weekly, 80,078. Smith & "Budd, Repre- 
sentatives, New York and Chicago, 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,003. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A.A.A, 


VERMONT 
Barre, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1905, 
3,527; 1906, 4,113; 1907, 4,535. Exam. by A.A.A, 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907, 8,415. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Rutland, Herald. wane nay 9 aah, SNR. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. 


8t. Albans, Messenger, daily. 


Average for 
1907, 3,332. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711; July, 1908, 
3,010. Largest circulation, Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (OO). 


Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 

A 39,646; Daily, 32,083; Weekday 
gs 30,874. Only sworn circulation 
TEED in Seattle: Largest genuine and 


cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 
greatest results always. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 25,002. 





Tacoma, News. Average 1907, 16,526; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Piedmont, Business Farmer, monthly. Larg- 
est farm paper circulation in West Virginia. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907, 
3,671; July,’08, semi-weekly, 1,965; daily 4,522. 


Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 5,086. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 


age 1907, 28,082 (©@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 

0 Milwaukee, 7he Yournal, eve., 

ind. daily. Daily average for 1907, 

61,922; for June, 1908, 66,131; 


GVA daily gain over June, 1907, 3,979 

TEED The paid circulation of the 

Milwaukee Yournal is larger than 

that of any two other papers in 

Milwaukee, and the city circulation of the 

Milwaukee Yournal is larger than is the com- 

bined city circulations of any three other 

Milwaukee dailies. The Journal leads all 

Milwaukee ear} in classified and vo ‘me of 
advertising carrie 





Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
A. 


1907, 8,680. Examined by A 





Racine, Fournal, daily. Average for the last 


six months, 1907, 4,376. 
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T' WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 56,317 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv 

$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
Temple Ct. W C. Richardson, Mgr. 






WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, aay Av. for 1907, 
13.846; July 19075 13,541; July, 1908, 16,244. H. 
DcClerque, U S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 
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MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,862; daily July, 1908, 
36,482; weekly av. for mo of July, 27,320. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. 1907, 16,646. Rates 56c. in 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily, July, 
1908, 24,518. Weekly av. 28,000. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. te average, 1907, 
daily 103,828, weekly 50,197. 


Montreal, The Daily Siar and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
GUA Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
TEED ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Daily Star 
for 1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 
Weekly Star, 129,336 copies each issue. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








the requisite grade and class. 








A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
Vote fcr the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 











COLORADO 


WANT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening 7 elegraph. 1c. a word. 





‘THE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Tre Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
» carries double the number of 
Want Ads 0 any other paper. Ratelc aword. 


ILLINOIS 


THE Daily News is Chicago’s Want Ad 
Directory. 


THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 


THE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA 

THE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 

the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)— 
23 331 more than all the other local papers had. 
the News’ classified rate is one cent a word. 
and its daily paid circulation over 75,000, 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
thar any other paper in Indiana. 


During the first six months of 1908 
The Star carried 223.30 columns more 
paid WANT advertising than was 
claimed by its nearest competitor. 


Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 











MAINE 
THE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


te te te ok te oe 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for: = 
‘to 1907, printed a total of 446,736 paid 
Want Ads. There was a gain of 1,979 over 
the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 

other Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 
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MINNESOTA 
THE Minneapolis 7ridune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis, 


‘THE Minneapolis Sournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] ©© 
more Classified Advertising than 


any other Minneapolis news- 
paper. No free Wants and 
no Clairvoyant nor objection- 
able medical advertisements 
printed. Classified Wants print- 
ed in July 153,916 lines. In- 
dividual advertisements, 21,255 
Eight cents per agate line per 
insertion, if charged. No ad 
taken for less than 24 cents. If 


cash accompanies order the 
rate is 1 cent a word. No ad 
taken less than 20 cents. 
CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis Tribune is 
the oldest Minneapolis daily 


and has over 100,000 subscribers 


It publishes over 140 columns of 
GUAR Want advertisements every week 
TEED at full price (average of two 


pages a day); no free ads, price 
covers both morning and evening 
by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


THE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its field. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word, Minimum, l5c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Yournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK 
THE Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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THE Buffalo Evening News with over 95,000 
circulation, is the only Want Medium in 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City. 


HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
JN a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at alower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A wordto 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 


TH E Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. Ic. per word. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA 


a E Oklahoman, Okla. City, 26,214. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get results—Want 
Ad Meaium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE Daily Telegraph, St. John, N. B., is the 
Want Ad Medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper 
of Eastern Canada. Wants ads one cent a 
word. Minimum charge 25 cents. 





THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


HE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 

Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 








©0) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





Rowell’s American 





Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Newspaper Directory, one 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (©O). 


hundred and twenty are 

















ALABAMA 

The Mobile Register (Q@©). Established 1821. 

Richest section in the prospervus South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES 10 
he Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1907, 
35,486 (OO). 

— GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 








ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Ilelper (@©), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest,.best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@). 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 


Actual 


Tribune (O@). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because 7ribune ads bring 
satisfactury results. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 


1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (OO). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (Q©). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 


Boston Evening Transcript (Q@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 





Springfield (Mass) Repudlican (Q@). Ranks 
with the country’s half-dozen leaders. 





Worcester L’Opinion Publique ( ), is the 


only Gold Mark French daily in the U. § 





MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (@©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Fournal, (O©@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 





Brooklyn Eagle (Q@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 





Century Magazine (@@) There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (OQ), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goous and Department 
Store trade. 





Electric Railway Fournal (Q©). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Railway Journal’’ and 
Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (@©). Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certified by the Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers. Av. weekly cir. during 1907 
was 18,294. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Engineering News (O©). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buys or has the authority 
tq specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (QQ). The most 
Progressive Civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





New York Herald (0). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


New York Times (@@). One of three morning 
papers with a daily N. Y.C. sale of over 100,000. 


New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up to date newspaper, whose readers represent 
intellect and purchasing power to a high-grade 
advertiser. 





Vogue (©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati Enguirer (O@). In 1907 the local 
advertising was 3344 more than in 1906. ‘The 
local advertisers know where to spend his 
money. The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (Q@@®), establish d1851. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (9®) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
aper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; The Sunday Press, 124,006. 








THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seleet first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (O@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 


The Norfolk Landmark (@@) is the home 
paper of Norfolk, Va. ‘That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (@©). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential, All home circulation. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. : 





CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (Q@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (09), prevents waste of 
money. Equals results of three other papers. 








{ 
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etnies campaign, insist that the certificate, similar t 
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finitely what you are buying. The New Orleans Iten! shov 
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THE ITEM IS THE ONLY NEW ORLEANS PAPER THAT HAS MADE PUBL 
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€ definitely deciding upon your New The New Orleans Item 
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city circulation is over 65% more than 


2 The New Orleans Item’s net paid daily 
© that of any other New Orleans newspaper. 





The New Orleans Item’s net paid daily 

3 city circulation is more than the combined 

° city circulation of any other two New 
Orleans newspapers. 


Distribution of the New Orleans Item’s 
4 total circulation is 82% in the city, and 
* 18% outside, giving the best and most ad- 

& vantageous distribution to the advertiser. 
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> 90% of the New Orleans Item’s city 
circulation (now over 24,000) is delivered 
direct into the homes by the Item’s own 
carriers ; this is quality. 
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The New Orleans Item carries more 

6 local display advertising, more foreign dis- 

play advertising and on weekdays more 

classified advertising than any other New Orleans 
newspaper by over 25%. 
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IMPORTANT NOTE. 
The Item Buys New Orleans World. 


The New Orleans Item recently purchased 
the good will, subscription lists and magnificent 
printing plant of the New Orleans World, which 
made a wonderful circulation growth while oper- 
ated. This gives The Item the largest and finest 
publishing plant south of the Ohio River. The 
certificate herewith, covers The Item’s circula- 
tion for a twelve month’s period, ending May 
31, 1908. 


The net paid daily aver- 
age of The Item for June 
y 1908 was 31,701 daily. 


; MADE PUBLIC CERTIFICATE, AS ABOVE. _The Item: First in New Orleans. 


A. 
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Printers’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 
OFrFice: No. 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
New York City. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 


President, J. D. HAMPTON. 
Vice-President, GEo. P. ROWELL. 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. 

Treasurer, H. A. BIGGs. 

The address of the company is the address of 
the officers, 

London Agt.,F.W.Sears, 50-52 LudgateHill,E.C. 





te Issued every Wednesday, Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time. will be put 
down bor one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate, Five cents a copy. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, August 26, 1908. 








A correspondent 
A_ Serious who does. not 


Problem want to have his 


name mentioned writes: “A friend 
of mine who is known as a pretty 
liberal advertiser asks me if I 
can get him some information as 
to the proper relation of adver- 
tising cost to total sales. He is 
spending 12 per cent. of his sales 
in advertising, and feels that it is 
too high. He wants to know what 
percentage is usually figured on 
by conservative business houses. 
Can Printers’ INK throw any 
light our way?” 

To give an intelligent answer to 
this question it would be neces- 
sary to know a number of things 
about which our correspondent 
says nothing. What is the mar- 
gin of profit? Does the advertis- 
ing represent all, or nearly all, of 
the selling cost? Is the business 
an old one or is it now going 
through the process known as 
“planting”? Is the character of 
the business such that advertising 
is a fundamental or is it only an 
incidental? All of these points, 
and others, have a direct bearing 
upon the problem. In some lines 
of business 1 per cent. of the an- 
nual turn-over would be extrava- 
gant, while in other lines 70 per 
cent. would be conservative. Many 
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a new business has been launched 
where the expenditure for adver- 
tising the first year has exceeded 
the gross income. In such in- 
stances the advertising has been 
properly charged up as so much 
capital invested. Obviously the 
advertiser cannot continue to do 
business at this rate, and he there- 
fore reduces his percentage as 
rapidly as he can until he is on a 
sound basis. 

Department stores often figure 
on from 2 to 3 per cent. of their 
sales for advertising. Many mail- 
order houses allow 25 per cent. 
for advertising. There are suc- 
cessful patent medicine concerns 
that spend 60 per cent., but their 
margin of profit is enormous and 
they have practically no other 
selling expense than the advertis- 
ing. One such house makes a 
standing offer to druggists to 
spend one-half the amount of a 
purchase in local advertising. 

In contrast to businesses of that 
character are the concerns where 
advertising is only an incidental. 
Take the big packing houses like 
Armour, Swift, Cudahy, etc. They 
figure in the advertising world as 
important factors, yet they spend 
only a fraction of 1 per cent. on 
their gross business. They ad- 
vertise their specialties or by- 
products, but the great bulk of 
their business—meat—is done 
with scarcely any advertising at 


all. 

‘If the United States Steel Cor- 
poration should enter the list of 
active advertisers and should de- 
cide to spend 1 per cent. of its 
net earnings (not its gross sales) 
it would become by far the lar- 
gest advertiser in the world. On 
such a basis, and taking its net 
profits for the years 1906 or 1907, 
it would spend over a million and 
a half dollars. 

There is one food article which 
for years has been a successful 
national advertiser. Its owners 
are taking out of the business 
considerably over a million dol- 
lars a year, besides adding sub- 
stantially to their reserve. Yet 
their total expenditure, including 
all charges that could possibly 
come under the head of advertis- 
ing, does not amount to so much as 




















200,0c0 per annum. There was 
a period of years in the history 
of this business when the entire 
net profits were reinvested in ad: 
vertising as fast as they came in, 
That was the season of “plant- 
ing.” Now, all that is necessary 
is to keep enough advertising go- 
ing to prevent competition from 
making inroads upon their estab- 
lished trade. If some heavily cap- 
italized competition should de- 
velop — which is entirely within 
the range of possibility—then it 
might be necessary to double or 
triple the percentage of advertis- 
ing. 

The Genius of Breakfast Foods, 
C. W. Post, said to a PrinTERS’ 
INK representative recently that 
his net factory sales were never 
less than $5,000,000, and might 
touch $7,500,000. His advertising 
expenditure, he stated, was close 
to $750,000. It will therefore be 
seen that at his highest estimate 
of sales he is spending for adver- 
tising about 10 per cent. 

We have said enough to show 
our correspondent that there are 
*many factors affecting ratio of 
selling cost, and that there is no 
generally accepted rule among suc- 
cessful concerns. It must be 
worked out in each individual 
business with an inside knowledge 
of conditions. The problem is one 
of the most vital in all advertis- 
ing, and it will be further dis- 
cussed in future issues of Prinrt- 
ERS’ INK. 





The changes among Munsey’s 
magazines still go on. Beginning 
with October the two parts of the 
Scrap Book will be sold sepa- 
rately, at ten cents each. The 
name of Part Two will be changed 
to the Cavalier. Part One will be 
continued as the Scrap Book, and 
with it will be combined the Live 
Wire. In magazine making, Mr. 
Munsey says in his announcement, 

“It is at best a guess as to just 
what will appeal most strongly to 
a wide audience. After all my 
experience in publishing I am 
forced to the conclusion that there 
is but one thing I can feel sure 
of, and that is good, wide-awake 
fiction. Anything else is in the 
nature of an experiment.” 
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The Dayton, Ohio, News is to 
erect a new building for itself. 





The New Orleans Daily States 
has inaugurated a “Made in 
Greater New Orleans” page, to 
appear in the paper three times a 
week for one.year. Part of the 
page will be given over to read- 
ing matter telling why New Or- 
leans people should buy home 
manufactured goods, and the bal- 
ance it is expected to fill with 
manufacturer’s advertising, in ten 
and twenty line spaces. New Or- 
leans is to have a thirty days’ ex- 
hibit of home manufactures soon 
and this furnished the idea for the 
special ——— 





His Chief Some days “eo : 
gentleman askec 
Interest the advertising 
manager of Wanamaker’s store in 
New York to lunch with him in 
the big restaurant on the ninth 
floor. When the host arrived his 
guest was not there. Word was 
sent up, however, that he expected 
to be on hand in a few minutes. 
Ten minutes passed, and still no 
guest. Word came that the host 
had better eat lunch and have a 
chat after. The host is a hearty 
eater. He spent forty minutes 
over soup, meat course and des- 
sert. Still no guest. He waited 
fifteen minutes more, and then 
word came that the advertising 
man had been detained longer than 
he anticipated, and with apologies 
asked to be excused altogether. 

Several days later the host 
learned what had happened. 

As the advertising manager was 
preparing to go to lunch, John 
Wanamaker came into his office 
to discuss to-morrow’s advertise- 
ment. It is said that when Mr. 
Wanamaker comes in to glance 
over the advertising announce- 
ment, he may intend to offer only 
a few suggestions, but he usually 
stays an hour or two. The sub- 
ject of advertising is to-day, after 
all his years in business, his chief 
interest. It absorbs him. In the 
details of to-morrow’s announce- 
ment he is absolutely buried, and 
until those details are settled, 
other things wait. 
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The Sentinel, of Centralia, Ill, 
has conceived the idea of repro- 
ducing upon its front page the 
style of make-up of some of the 
leading metropolitan dailies. The 
New York Journal was the first 
paper to be imitated. Perhaps the 
imitation was none too close, but 
the wood type was there, and 
down in one corner of the front 
page was a letter from Arthur 
Brisbane, in which he gives the 
reason, or excuse, for the Jour- 
nal’s style as follows: 

“The Evening Journal, by which 
I am employed, is published daily 
and speaks for itself. Its effort is 
to reach the greatest number of 
people, and the front page, which 
is intended to attract their atten- 
tion, is like the bell formerly rung 
by the town crier.. We make a 
noise on the front page to attract 
the hurrying crowd, and then we 
try to talk common sense to them 
on the back page.” 





A New Yorker 
The Promised who - just vel 
turne rom the 
ne Canadian North- 
west has given Printers’ INK 
some interesting facts concerning 
that wonderful country. The city 
of Winnipeg he terms the Chicago 
of Canada. Edmonton, over eight 
hundred miles forther northwest, 
is a city of 25,000 people, located 
on two trans-continental lines, 
with a third in process of comple- 
tion. This town is destined to gc 
ahead of Calgary, which lies in 
the south of Alberta, in a cattle- 
raising district. Edmonton is lo- 
cated on a coal-bed—it is solemn- 
ly stated that coal may be found 
cropping out at the surface of the 
ground in some of the backyards. 
Surrounding the city, and espe- 
cially stretching northward for 
hundreds of miles, is the remark- 
able grain country, which is draw- 
ing immigrants from the United 
States at the rate of 60,000 year. 
These settlers enter the new 
country in Pullman cars, with re- 
spectable bank accounts, and buy 
their farm land and the farm ma- 
chinery of the most approved 
type. 
One man—a New Yorker—put 


$13,000 in land in Saskatchewan 
a littke more than a year ago and 
his first year’s crops brought 
$14,000 back. 

All of this grain country sur- 
rounding Edmonton is dependent 
upon the city for supplies, and. 
moreover, manufacturing upon a 
large scale is prophesied, on ac- 
count of the excellent railway 
connections. For daily news- 
papers, the whole section must 
rely upon Edmonton, although the 
Winnipeg Free Press, it is stated, 
is seen everywhere one or two 
days after publication. In the 
opinion of the man who gave 
Printers’ INK the information, 
the Telegram, of Winnipeg, is a 
better newspaper, but the Free 
Press gathers in the advertising 
and sells most papers. He assert- 
ed that the Free Press prints 
more classified advertising than 
any other paper in America pub- 
lished in a city no larger than 
Winnipeg. Everywhere in the 
Northwest a farm, when placed 
on sale is advertised in this paper. 
Like the Herald and the Evening 
Telegram _in New York and the 
Eagle in Brooklyn, the Free Press 
is purchased, apparently, for the 
advertising it contains. 





John Schroers, of the St. Louis 
Times and Westliche Post, has 
disposed of his interests in those 
papers and wil] make an extended 
visit to relatives in Germany. Mr. 
Schroers became well known 
among advertisers and agents 
everywhere as a forceful solicitor, 
but he was a great deal more tran 
that. He was practically the head 
of every department, editor, man- 
ager, reporter, photographer, and, 
when he was in a hurry, his own 
elevator boy. The Times is now 
under the management of Edward 
L. Pretorius and Carl Schurz. 





John H. Sinberg, formerly with 
the advertising department of the 
Philadelphia Record, and now 
with Felix Isman, the Philadel- 
phia realty operator, sails for 
Europe to-day for a _ vacation. 
Mr. Sinberg is active in the Phil- 
adelphia Pen and Pencil Club, 
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Bright & Verree, New York 
and Chicago, have been appointed 
eastern representative of the Bel- 
lingham, Wash., Herald. 








George Brent Neale, formerly 
of the Robert M. McMullen Co. 
and the Paul E. Derrick Co., has 
joined the force of The Publicity 
Co., New York. 





The American Family Journal, 
represented in the advertising field 
by S. E. Leith, will manage the 
advertising from the home office 
beginning September first. 





J. W. Lindau, Jr., formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Rothschild, 
Meyers & Co., manufacturers of 
the Automatic Pencil Sharpener, 
Moe Levy & Co. and Langsdorf 
& Co., is now associated with the 
H. Sumner Sternberg Advertising 
Service, New York. 





The Ocean City Gardens Com- 
pany is using pages and_half- 
pages in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger to exploit a tract of land 
at Ocean City, just across the bay 
from Atlantic City. Over 25,000 
lines have been used since July 
15th, which is an especially large 
amount for this summer season. 

I’. W. Leavitt, advertising man- 
ager of the Housekeeper, has 
moved the magazine advertising 
department from Minneapolis to 
the Tribune Building, Chicago. 
The change is made in order to 
bring the department into closer 
touch with the larger advertising 
field than is possible in Minne- 
apolis. 








The Educational Department of 
the 23d Street Branch of the Y. M. 
C. A., in New York, will establish 
a course in Journalism in Octo- 
ber, to continue through the Fall 
and Winter months. The school 
will be conduced under the direc- 
tion of Frank L. Blanchard, who 
will have the assistance of promi- 
nent newspaper men. Instruction 
will be in the form of lectures 
supplemented by practical work 
in writing for the press. 





The 
Brooklyn 
Citizen 

The One Cent Demo- 


cratic Daily of 
Brooklyn 


Eighty-four per cent. of 
The Citizen’s circulation 
is delivered by carriers 
into the homes of the best 
buying element of Brook- 
lyn. 


It is the sure, 
direct route to 
the homes in 
Greater New 
York’s biggest 
residential 
Borough 


A painstaking and sys- 
tematic campaign  con- 
ducted through the col- 
umns of The Citizen was 
never known to _ fail. 
Worth thinking about, 
isn’t it? 

Daily afternoon edition, 
12 to 16 pages, I cent. 

Sunday morning edi- 
tion, 24 to 36 pages, 3 
cents. 

For rates, sample cop- 
ies, etc., apply to the pub- 
lishers of Printers’ INK, or 


R. L. WHITMAN 
Director of Foreign Advertising 


1 West 34th St., New York 


LouisKlebahn Henry DeClerque 
Eastern Agent Western Agent 
+ tag? Bldg. Schiller Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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LAWSON’S LATEST. 





A HOT WEATHER CAMPAIGN THAT 
HAS STIRRED UP BIG RESULTS— 
COPY GOES OUT LATE AT NIGHT 
BY WIRE AND POSSESSES THE ELE- 
MENT OF NEWS INTEREST—MR. 
LAWSON NOT A BELIEVER IN BREV- 
ITY IN ADVERTISING—HOW THE 
HUMPHREY AGENCY PLACES THE 
BUSINESS. 





No matter what may be »)ne’s 
individual opinion of Thomas W. 
Lawson and his methods, the ad- 
vertising world has him to thank 
for stirring things up during the 
dull season and for furnishing a 
new topic of conversation. 

Mr. Lawson has nerve—adver- 
tising nerve—raised to the —nth 
power. He never worries over re- 
sults and he permits no advertis- 
ing expert to prepare or edit his 
co 





Py. 
It is hot stuff, and people read 
it. Perhaps not so generally as 
when Lawson was a novelty, but 
still he can always count on hav- 
ing thousands of readers for any- 
thing to which he may sign his 
name. It is no small achievement 
to publish in daily papers an ad- 
vertisement of 5,000 words and 
get it read. Probably C. W. Post 
is the only other man in the field 
who would dare to make the ex- 
periment with his own money. 

Wall Street looks upon Lawson 
with supreme contempt,—but still 
they read what he says. The 
Sandy Hook boats carry daily 
more of the big bankers and brok- 
ers than any other transportation 
line coming into New York. When 
Lawson’s biggest ad in the pres- 
ent series came out, an advertis- 
ing man walked the decks of one 
of these boats and took account of 
what the passengers were reading. 
Fully half of those on board 
seemed to have their newspapers 
folded over to the Lawson ad and 
to be absorbing the text line for 
line. The first duty of a writer 
of advertisements is to get his 
stuff read, and Lawson of Boston 
knows the trick, although he holds 
no certificate from an advertising 
school. 

During the last few weeks the 
Lawson advertisements, in space 


of 500 to 1,500 lines, have appeared 
every morning in I54 newspapers 
of 70 big cities. Nearly every line 
of this advertising has been sent 
out to the newspapers by tele- 
graph; and some of the biggest 
papers have received two and 
three Lawson advertisements over 
the wire in a single night. 

The largest telegraphed adver- 
tisement of the present series con- 
tained 4,841 words. There was a 
telegraph charge of $400 for trans- 
mitting this advertisement to a 
Western city, the newspapers of 
which will receive only $135 for 
printing the advertisement. But 
that is Mr. Lawson’s way of doing 
things. 

It was not until the fourth ad- 
vertisement of the series that the 
advertiser divulged the name of 
the stock in hand. During the 
previous three days he had devot- 
ed his efforts to educating the 
readers so that they would appre- 
ciate what he had to say on the 
fourth day. At the end of that 
fourth day over 700,000 shares of 
Bay State Gas stock had been 
sold the New York and Boston 
curbs. This was more than the 
combined sales of all the other 
listed stocks. On the day follow- 
ing more than 700,000 shares were 
sold by the Boston curb alone. In 
the two business hours of Satur- 
day of the first week 61,600 shares 
were sold by the New York curb 
and 366,300 shares by the Boston 
curb. The sales for Saturday, Au- 
gust the 2nd, had been 5,000 shares 
in New York and 2,150 shares in 
Boston. 

During the first four days Mr. 
Lawson is supposed to have spent 
about $150,000 for his big adver- 
ments, for telegraph and cable 
tolls, for translations and expenses 
incidental to the advertising. He 
has given the financial pages of 
many of the papers the same pros- 
perous appearance they have in 
mid-winter. His advertising has 
encouraged local brokers in a great 
many of the cities to advertise 
during the market activity and the 
newspapers have added to their 
summer earnings. 

The Boston brokerage concern, 
Chas. C. Clapp & Company, ar- 
ranged with Mr. Lawson to insert 
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a card in his list of United States 
and Canadian newspapers. On Fri- 
day they had four men busy all 
day opening the mail which came 
from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

The H. B. Humphrey Company, 
of 44 Federal street, Boston, man- 
ages all the details of the Lawson 
advertising, and has built up an 
interesting system for handling the 
work, ‘The remarkable perform- 
ances are engineered with such 
smoothness that a visitor to the 
agency sees nothing out of the or- 
dinary during Lawson campaigns 
unless he takes account of the 
number of telegrams and cable- 
grams dropped onto the desk of 
Mr. H. B. Humphrey, and the 
number of times that gentleman is 
demanded by the long - distance 
telephone operator. 

Mr. Lawson sends his copy to 
the Humphrey Company almost 
invariably after five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Occasionally it is ten 
o'clock in the evening, or later, 
when the copy reaches the adver- 
tising agency. Time and again 
the agency waits well into the 
evening before learning whether 
or not there will be any advertise- 
ment for the following morning. 

When he has written the copy 
and decided what cities he wants 
to reach with it Mr. Lawson con- 
cerns himself no further with the 
details of the advertising. He sel- 
dom sees his announcements in 
type until he reads the morning 
papers. The advertising agency 
sets up and corrects the advertise- 
ment and gives a type proof to the 
telegraph and cable companies. 

The newspapers receive theit 
orders by telegraph and with the 
copy come instructions as to the 
setting, so that the Lawson copy 
appears simultaneously in almost 
identical form in all the morning 
papers. 

The evening editions receive 
their orders by wire with instruc- 
tions to take their copy from some 
morning paper in the same city. 
There are very few slip-ups and 
errors. Every precaution is taken 
to avoid mistakes. The Lawson 
idea is to do what is to be done 
and figure the cost afterwards. 

The telegraph tolls alone on a 


single advertisement have run as 
high as $6,500 for one night’s 
work. There is, however, no 
wasteful expenditure. The adver- 
tising agency saved $5,000 in tele- 
graph tolls by arranging with a 
San Francisco paper to relay the 
advertisements to other Western 
cities. When it is possible to send 
copy by mail to some newspapers 
it goes by mail; but it has paid 
Mr. Lawson to deliver his goods 
uncanned. 

He has got the people to talking 
about his methods; but the news- 
papers have given little free space 
to telling about his stunts. When 
the first big advertisement in the 
Yukon series; some 4,600 words, 
was wired to all the big dailies of 
the United States and Canada only 
one newspaper spoke of the feat 
in its news columns. The Post- 
Dispatch of St. Louis gave a stick- 
ful of comment on the perform- 
ance. 

The same advertisement went 
by cable to London, Paris, Berlin 
and a few other European cities, 
so that it appeared in the morning 
newspapers across the water un- 
der the same date line as on this 
side. To get that cable through 
on time a representative of the 
Humphrey Company had to make 
a trip to Somerville, rout the cable 
operator out of bed and get him 
to open his office and work until 
daylight. An American advertis- 
ing man who was in the office of a 
Paris daily when that cabled ad- 
vertisement arrived without pre- 
vious warning, declares that be- 
fore those Parisian advertising 
men could calm their emotions 
sufficiently to allow them to take 
care of the Lawson broadside they 
had to sit right down and have a 
good cry,—not a stagy weeping, 
but the real article with genuine 
salt tears. 

Eee aeons 
Irving J. Benjamin, of the Vree- 


land & Benjamin Special Agency, 
has returned from Europe. 





M. C. Watson, special newspa~ 
per agent in New York City, has 
been appointed representative of 
the Port Huron, Mich., Times and 
Lansiug, Mich., State "Republican. 
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DOES LARGE SPACE PAY IN 
FARM PAPERS? 





FARM PAPERS NOW SOLICIT BUSINESS 
ON THE BASIS OF FULL-PAGE CON- 
TRACTS—AN INDICATION OF THE 
GROWING IMPORTANCE OF THIS 
CLASS OF MEDIUMS—SOME DIF- 
FERENT OPINIONS REGARDING THE 
ADVISABILITY OF USING LARGE 
SPACES IN AGRICULTURAL PAPERS, 


To what extent does advertis- 
ing in farm papers pay? ‘That is, 
will the returns always be com- 
mensurate with the amount of 
space used? 

A leading publisher of three 
farm papers issued recently a 
forty-eight page, 11x15 booklet, 
splendidly printed and illustrated, 
and devoted almost wholly to pre- 
senting arguments in favor of the 
continuous use of full pages in 
farm paper advertising. Practi- 
cally no arguments were given to 
convince a reader of the pulling 
power of farm papers generally. 
That evidently was taken for 
granted. The greater part of the 
booklet was devoted to develop- 
ing full-page advertisers, and con- 
stituted an interesting and con- 
vincing indication of the thor- 
‘oughly established advertising 
standing of the agricultural press 
of to-day. 

But is the policy which this 
booklet stands for a sound one? 
Can many advertisers carry full 
pages in farm papers to advan- 
tage? Will large spaces decrease 
the cost per inquiry and increase 
returns commensurately? In this 
booklet, the publisher in question 
claims that full-page advertise- 
ments will do all this. More than 
this, he claims that large adver- 
tisements will prove gratifyingly 
successful where small advertise- 
ments have been an utter failure. 
Following are a few of his claims 
and arguments: 


REASONS WHY LARGE COPY PAYS: 


1. The domination of the page ads 
over smaller announcements in the 
same line and in the same issue. 

2. If not productive of inquiries at 
lower cost, or even at the same cost 
as small copy, the advertiser usually 
finds that he can afford to pay some- 
what more for his inquiries, due to 


the increase in volume of business pro- 
duced by such ads, 

3. The selection of the very best pa- 
pers in which large copy must be con- 
centrated means the weeding out of 
the weaker mediums as well as those 
of which so many are a total loss to 
the advertiser. 

4. The better opportunity for creat- 
ing demand for tne article advertised 
by reason of setting forth more attrac- 
tively its particular merits and going 
so far into detail as to emphasize the 
reader’s need, a fact which cannot be 
covered in small space. 

5. Better service. Page advertise- 
ments are conspicuous, and no matter 
where placed usually command the best 
positions, and every energy of the pub- 
lisher and advertiser is bent to making 
that page successful. 

6. ‘The conndence which page adver- 
tisements inspire in the minds of the 
readers and the value of the impres- 
sion created by the size of the ad, 
which leads the reader to believe that 
those particular advertisers are the lar- 
gest in their respective lines. 

7. Page ads have paid and kept the 
advertiser alive where returns from 
small ads are responsible for many ad- 
vertisers dropping out and never adver- 
tising again. 

8. The advantage of hitting hard in 
the height of your season. 

9. The effect of good page advertise- 
ments on your dealers, if you sell 
through such agencies, can hardly be 
overestimated. He knows the advertis- 
ing campaign you are waging. He feels 
its effect through stimulated trade and 
is far more prone to push an article 
so advertised. ; 

10. The elimination of duplicate cir- 
culation. This is successfully accom- 
plished when only the best papers are 
used, whereas in the total list of farm 
papers there must be more or less du- 
plication. ; 

11. Kill substitution. The advertiser 
who has page ads can so effectively 
educate the consumer to demand his 
particular article that he will- not tol- 
‘erate substitution at the dealer’s hands. 


In support of these claims, the 
booklet contained a score of re- 
produced letters from prominent 
farm paper advertisers, all of 
whom were in favor of full-page 
advertising. In some it was said 
that large spaces increased the 
cost per inquiry, but that the in- 
creased number of inquiries and 
the consequent increase in busi- 
ness all made the additional space 
highly profitable. The majority 
of the letters, however, were from 
advertisers who found that full- 
page advertisements had accom- 
plished everything this publisher 
claimed for them. While prob- 
ably these letters were selected 
from among many (the publisher 
had sent out letters of inquiry on 
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this point to all his advertisers) 
and thus only represent the views 
of those in accordance with the 
publishers claims, still it may be 
interesting to review one or two 
paragraphs taken from their num- 


ber. 

The first is from W. B. Stark, 
secretary and advertising manager 
of the Newcomb Loom Company, 
of Davenport, Ia. He says: 


We started out with small copy, rang- 
ing from two inches to four inches. 
We gave it a thorough trial, but soon 
discovered that we were on the wrong 
track. We then tried out some larger 
copy, with the immediate result that 
cur inquiries cost us much less, in fact, 
so much so that the large copy was 
ten times more profitable than the 
smaller ads. Last season we tried page 
advertisements and were surprised to 
note that returns from this were even 
more satisfactory. We appreciate that 
there is a limit to the amount of space 
that advertisers can use on certain 
propositions, and the way to find it out 
is to try it. If it had not been for 
this policy we would have quit with 
our small ads. 


A. R. Wellington, advertising 
manager of the Wilbur Stock 
Food Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
wrote in substance as follows: 

We can only state for our particu- 
lar business, at least, that page copy 
has paid us on the whole far better than 
any other size copy we have ever used. 
In this regard we might say that in a 
number of cases we have found smaller 
copy, such as our 56-line ad, to have 
brught us replies at the same relative 
cost as the larger size copy, but very 
naturally the volume of replies received 
from page spaces gives us a much bet- 
ter chance to increase the volume of 
our business. In other words, the cost 
of the large follow-up is much less per 
letter than the cost of the smaller one, 
the reason for which can be easily ap- 
preciated by the large advertiser. 


An Eastern concern that takes 
out an inch regularly in some- 
thing over twenty leading farm 
papers, reports that it is highly 
satisfied with the results secured 
through this space. ‘The article 
which it advertises costs from 
$300 to $500, and yet from so 
small a space as one inch it is 
able to reach farmers sufficiently 
well-to-do to be interested is such 
a high-priced article. This one 
instance goes a long way toward 
sustaining the contention of farm 
paper publishers that the farmer 
is a more careful and more re- 
sponsive reader than the average 


subscriber to the general maga- 
zines. 

A prominent New York adver- 
tising agent whose clients use 
farm papers extensively, expressed 
himself to the writer as very 
strongly in favor of large adver- 
tisements—when the proposition 
will stand it. He was the only 
advertiser the writer has come 
across in New York who believes 
that a full-page advertisement will 
produce more than four times as 
many inquiries as a quarter- 
page—that is, that large spaces 
reduce the cost of advertising in- 
quiries. This advertiser said: “TI 
believe that a large advertisement 
will cut down materially the cost 
of advertising inquiries. I fur- 
ther believe that an occasional 
full-page advertisement published 
during the course of a campaign 
made up mostly of small an- 
nouncements will not only pro- 
duce inquiries themselves at a 
lower rate than the smaller ad- 
vertisements, but that it will so 
far stimulate the other advertise- 
ments as to reduce the cost of the 
inquiries they produce. An occa- 
sional stunt in size and copy does 
much toward gingering up an ad- 
vertising campaign. Variety is the 
spice of advertising as well as of 
life.” 

The only way of determining 
how much any certain proposition 
will stand is to figure out the pos- 
sible market, the capacity of the 
plant, the cost of production, and 
the percentage of profit necessary 
to reimburse the advertiser for 
his time and efforts. A thorough 
advertising campaign costs a lot 
of money. Advertisers should 
therefore make sure before com- 
mencing to advertise that even 
ordinary returns will be large 
enough to support such a cam- 
paign. On the whole, however, 
the advantages of a large adver- 
tisement over a small one are suf- 
ficiently great to indicate the ad- 
visability, where an advertising 
appropriation is limited, of pub- 
lishing fair size copy in a selected 
list of mediums rather than run- 
ning small advertisements in a 
large number of mediums. 

Atpuonsus P. Harr. 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT 

The Morse International Agency, 
New York, is placing some small copy 
with newspapers, for the Piso Company, 
Warren, Pa., 21-6 inches, 78 insertions. 

Lord & Thomas, Chicago, afe using 
l-inch space, 12 insertions, for Donald 
A. Campbell, in newspapers. 





Contracts for 1,300 lines, to be used 
in a year, are being placed with news- 





papers by the W. C. Lewis Co., Bos- 
ton, for Lowney’s candies. 
Copy for Burton Brothers’ Samson 


Silk is going to women’s publications 
from J. W. Morgan & Co., New York. 

Mail order papers are receiving or- 
ders from the Eastern Advertisers’ 
Agency, New York, for the Wilson 
Chemical Co., Tyrone, Pa. 


Breathe-rite, a patent body-brace, is 
heing advertised in magazines by The 
Walter. Binner Co., New York. 


The Hygienic Food Co., Chicago, is 
using 2,800 lines in newspapers, through 





Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 
Metropolitan Advertising Agency, 
New York, is placing copy with news- 


papers for the Southern Indiana Rail- 
way. 


M. M. Gillam, New York, 
45 lines in newspapers to 
Vero-Form soap. 


is using 
advertise 





Pantasote copy is going to automo- 
hile publications from the Homer W. 
Hedge Agency, New York. 





J. Thomas Reinhardt. broker, is using 


space in New York City and _ Boston 
papers through the Frank Kiernan 
Agency, New York. Yearly contracts 


are also being made with newspapers, 
in New York State and Pennsylvania, 
for the Health Company, New York, 
makers of a proprietary article. Copy 
for Burr Brothers, New York, finan: 
cial, is going to financial papers and 
newspapers in large cities. Also Hess 
& Co., financial, are advertising in New 
York City and Eastern newspapers. 


One thousand-line contracts are being 
made with newspapers through Albert 
Frank & Co. New York, for the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 


Renewals for the Sterling Royal Rem- 
edy Co. are going out to newspapers 
from Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 





classified advertising is 
the Foster DeBevoise 
to newspapers, for 


Some small 
going through 
Co.. New York, 


7 ‘HI. Goodwin. 


Russell M. Seeds, 
making four and five 
contracts with newspapers. 
used within a year, for the 
Company. 


J. L. Stack, Chicago, is placing cony 
with newspapers for the Santa Fe 
Railroad, 5,000 to 7,000 line contracts. 


Indianapolis, is 
thousand line 
space to he 
Pine-X 


Three and a half inches, Sontte 7 


umn, for 12 insertions, ‘oin 
Western newspapers Rin ot 
Thomas, Chicago, on account Of p. 


Michigan Stove Co. 


: Wyckoff Agency, Buffalo, is using 500 
inches in a selected list of daily papers 
for the Barry Shoe Company. 


Sherman & Bryan, New York, are 
preparing and will place the magazine 
advertising for Kleinert’s Dress Shield, 
A large appropriation has also been se- 
cured from F. Mohr & Co., furniture 
dealers, and large space will be used 
in the principal morning and evening 
dailies of New York City. 





Ten thousand-line orders are going 
to a general list of big dailies through- 
out the country from The Frank Pres- 
brey Co. to advertise the Shredded 
Wheat Co., Niagara Falls. 

The Publicity Co., New York, is 
handling the advertising of the Burton 
Holmes Travelogues (books). The ad- 
vertising of the E. Bradley Currier Co, 
is also being placed by this agency. 





H. Summer Sternberg Advertising 
Service, New York, will place, in a list 
of 40 magazines (October issues), in- 
cluding the Sunday magazine sections 
of large dailies, copy for Shapiro, music 
publisher. ‘ 

The Corning Advertising Agency, St. 
Paul, is using space in Western papers 
os advertise the Gordon & Ferguson 
ats. 





Renewals are going to newspapers 
from the Wyckoff Agency, Buffalo, for 
Menter-Rosenblum_ Co., clothing,’ in 
towns where stores are operated. 





A. N. Drake, of the Booth Hyomei 
Co., Buffalo, has just left New York, , 
after renewing a number of contracts 
with newspapers. 





The United Drug Co., Boston, is giv- 
ing out contracts to newspapers for 
1,500 inches, to be used in 30 months, 
business being placed direct. 





Sixteen hundred-line contracts are 
going to a good list of Western papers 
to advertise C/B corsets through the 
Frank Presbrey Co., New York. 


W. H. H. Hull & Co., New York, 
are placing four-time orders with news- 
papers to advertise Dunlap & Co., hats. 





The Whiteley Exerciser is being ad- 
vertised in trade papers and November 
issues of magazines through the Walter 
Binner Co.. New York. Half pages 
will be used in magazines to advertise 
Walk-over shoes. 


Sixty-line, 22-time orders are going 
to a large general list of daily papers 
from The Frank Presbrey Co., New 
York, to advertise the Crossett Shoe, 
made by Lewis A. Crossett, Inc. 
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The Hicks Agency, New York, is 
placing 28 lines, till forbid, with news- 
papers to advertise Cook’s Tours. 


H. Sumner Sternberg Advertising 
Service,* New York, is covering the 
State of Iowa with attractive newspa- 
per copy for Rosenberg Brothers & Co., 
Rochester, N. +» makers of Fad 
clothes. 





The Fletcher Manufacturing Co., 
makers of the Fletcher Corset Laces, 
will commence. its fall campaign with 
13 full pages in the Dry Goods Econ- 
omist; business being placed by The 
Frank Presbrey Co., New York. 





N. W. Keane, New “York, will use 28 
lines, 4 insertions, in newspapers to ad- 
a Fordham University, Fordham, 
ie A 


Ten thousand lines, in a year, will be 
used by ‘the Fuller Agency, Chicago, 
for the McIihenny Co., New Iberia, 
La., makers of Tabasco Sauce. 


: ne, ee 
AN ELIGIBLE BACHELOR. 


Tue Dean Evectrric Company, 
Telephone Apparatus. 
Eryria, Ouro, August 18, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

According to current tradition, my 
predecessor on this job used to be short- 
spoken with his wife—one day each 
week. 

Had I a partner, no matter how much 
she deserved kindness, I fear that I, too, 
would be an indifferent bear on Print. 
Ers’ INK day. 

Is that the reason I have no wife? 

Then you're to blame! 

Cordially ay. 
F, CorNneELL, 
Advertising Manager. 


SUNNY JIM NOT DEAD YET. 


ALLSTON, Mass., “Aug. 12, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Referring to your article in issue of 
July 29, entitled “A Mortuary Collec- 
tion,” would say that the dyspeptic 
Sunny Jim still survives in Boston-- 
or rather, has been resurrected, as he is 
en daily ‘exhibition in the street cars. 

The Food he thrives on is evidently 
not of sufficient Force to kill him, 
though it makes him look pretty sick. 

Yours truly, 
Georce B. Harris. 
AN ILL WIND. 

Not all the business men along Fifty- 
ninth street deplore the abolition of the 
transfers. The men who have suffered 
most are those who are on the corners 
where the transfers were made. But a 
man who does business in the middle 
of a block says: ‘‘We have more peo- 
ple looking in our windows than we 
ever had, and as far as I am concerned, 
my business has been better than it was 
before. I heard the same story from 
my neighbor. Formerly the people who 
used to ride by without noticing our 
existence walk through the street and 
ee that we are here,”’—New York 

un. 

















| By leaps 
_ and bounds 


@ Right in face of the fact 
that all of the other Mil- 
waukee newspapers either 
stood practically still or 
showed immense losses, 
in the volume of adver- 
tising carried. 


The Milwaukee 


Journal 
makes G 
immense 
gains 


Of course merit only can 
biing such success to the 
Journal—true worth is 
only responsible for the 
Journal’s continuous 
growth— real value is 
the only course for the 
Journal’s increase in 
amount of advertising 
carried. 


mpc 
mzp 
D 


2) 


The Milwaukee Journal's 
growth over 1903 in percentages: 
In 1904 the Journal’s gain over 1903— 

over G5 per cent. 


In 1905 the Journal's gain over 1903=— 
over 7@ per cent. 


In 1906 the Journal’s gain over 1903— 
over 106 per cent. 


In 1907 the Journal’s gain over 1903= 
over 1:27 per cent. 
In 1908 (ist six months period) gain 
over 1903=<over 14@ per cent. 


Journal's circulation over 55,000 
daily average— Advertising 
Rate 7c. a line flat 


Cc. D. BERTOLET 
Manager Foreign Advertising 
Chicago, 1101 to 1110 Poyce Bldg. 
New York, 9 West 29th St. 
Kansas City, Gumbel Bldg. 
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What the Big Stores Are Doing 

















Jones Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., advertises: “A cent an inch for 
belting! How is that for a bargain price 
for belting of silver and gold—for gold 
edge Persian belting—for silk belting of 
all colors—for fancy white wash belt- 
ing? They are one-half to two inches 
wide, and worth from 2 cents to 4 cents 
an inch.” <A break-away from the old 
yard method. 





“The Pyramids of Egypt. Splendid 
examples of how the ‘wear and tear’ of 
time may defied. What the pyramid 
represents in the structural world mis- 
sion furniture represents in the realm 
of house furnishings. Our chairs are 
pyramids of strength and linger under 
the ont charm of simplicity.’ From 





an advertisement of the Benedict Mis- 

sion Furniture Co., Delawaré, Ohio. 
Wolf’s, Boston, advertises. “Do you 

know what red tags mean? Red tags 


point the way to a direct means of sav- 
ing money you’d otherwise be bound to 
spend. For instance: Supposing you 
wanted a pair of duck pants and didn’t 
care to spend a dollar for them—but 
you wouldn’t mind loosening up for 
fifty-nine cents. Well, the fifty-nine- 
cent red tags on our dollar duck trous- 
ers would give you just what you want 
and still keep forty-one cents where it 
belongs—in your own pocket.” 





“When you start out to buy shoes, 
you start for a shoe store, for you know 
that is the place to get shoes. You 
hope to find what you want at a price 
you are willing to pay. The time and 
natience saving way is to go first to 
the store where there are the greatest 
number and variety of shoes, and where 
the salesmen know you come to get 
shoes to fit you and not just to leave 
some of your money. Our shoes look 
good and they feel good.” A shoe talk 
by Spaulding, ‘““The Shoe Man,” St. Al- 
bans, Vt. 





Putting it up to the buying public. 
An announcement from the Kleinhans 
Co., Buffalo, ‘“‘We’ve done a terrific 
business this week, but there’s still a 
mountain of bargains to select from— 
Brokaw suits, Society Brand suits, Cus- 
tom Ready suits, Fad clothes, Korrect 
Shape shoes and all the other good 
things which have made this store fa- 
mous. Every single one of them is ‘cut 
to the bone’ in price. What are you 
going to do about it?” 


The Dobbs & Wey Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
advertises: ‘‘Tablewares for new homes. 
Lots of June brides are beginning now 
to plan homes for themselves. The 
wedding trip is over and ‘boarding out’ 
has become tiresome. We’re ready to 
help in the homemaking with the very 
best sorts of chinaware and household 


crockery, cut glass, plain glassware and 
table silverware. You can buy econom- 
ically here for our prices are as low as 
our qualities are high—but you can’t 
buy ‘cheap’ wares in this store, for we 
have none of them.” 

“Simply for you to decide which. On 
and off like a coat, or on and off like 
a crab shedding his shell. We have 
both kinds of underwear and several va- 
rieties in weight and price.’’ Advertise- 
ment of Esmay & Daggett, Utica, New 
York. 





A good display of wash ties was re- 
cently given by B. Weille & Son, Padu- 
cah, Ky. A window was dressed with 
a clothes line in the background from 
which hung a number of wash ties. 
colored mammy was busy at a wash- 
tub flanked on either side by a wringer 
and ironing board. Now and then she 
would get busy with the irons. In 
front was a large display of ties. The 
window attracted crowds and sold many 
ties, and the cost of the show was less 
than $2. 

Taylor Brothers, Pittsburg, Pa.. re- 
cently demonstrated in a window all the 
actual details of mattress making. 





The Houghton & Dutton Co., Boston, 
advertise the ‘Lockhart Copyrighted 
Mill-End Sale.’”’ Here is a short story 
on Mr. Lockhart and the sale: “You 
will ask who is Mr. Lockhart! He 1s 
the closest man in America to the big 
mills. He has won a name high in the 
business world by carving out a very 
successful and unique career from a 
business roadway never tried or trav- 
elled by man before him. This master 
hand will direct this sale and will thrill 
all New England with the most brilliant 
retailing our people have ever known. 
With hundreds of the most able expert 
assistants, Mr. Lockhart has produced in 
our store a charming, vivid store-scene, 
unprecedented in retail history. The 
rare richness of the color harmony in 
the commanding assortments sent here 
for this sale will dilate every eye. This 
sale will be immeasurably greater and 
more penetrating in every way than any 
special event ever attempted in the city 
of Boston. Marshalled from the world’s 
best looms, there awaits your coming 
to-morrow an_ overwhelming array of 
special ‘‘Mill-End” fabrics distinguished 
for their beauty and newness of both 
foreign and domestic make. This sale 
is not a whiff of mist or smoke, and 
you can count the day lost if you are 
not here. This will be your only retail 
opportunity to buy direct from the mill 
agents attractive new goods at ‘“Mill- 
End” cost, and you will never know 
what “Mill-End” cost means unless you 
come—for no human hand can place in 
type a true picture of this sale. Every 
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department in our great store is af- 
fected.” 


In a 19 cent sale, the F. C. Nichols 
Dry Goods Co., Bangor, Me., will allow 
this amount on glove purchases of $1 
or over, to those customers who turn 
their old gloves over to the store. 





“Did you hear something drop just 
now? We just cut off another price- 
chunk and dropped it; fine suits, our 
own Hart, Schaffner & Marx selections, 
light and medium weight; sizes for men 
and young men, 81 to 54-inch chests; 
all the new good fabrics, some silk 
lined; including some blue serges and 
unfinished worsteds.. The only fault you 
can find with them is, they’re here yet. 
We shall remedy that by making them 
$18.” From an advertisement of the 
Palace Clothing House, Minneapolis. 





Two window cards from Rogers, Peet 
& Co., New York: ‘‘Neckwear triplets. 
Boys’ ties 3 for 50 cents.” ‘Up to your 
ankles in luck. Socks 50 cents a pair.” 





From Schipper & Block, Peoria, Iils.: 
“Clothing buyer back from New York. 
Out! Out! he says, to every remaining 
suit. The Schipper & Block Clothing 
Store is young and vigorous—of the 
strenuous youth that is urging the coun- 
try’s progress with unexampled force 
and success. Americans believe in vig- 
orous and progressive youth. Many men 
of 30 and 35 are holding great executive 
positions. It was a young surgeon—not 
yet 28—who dared the impossible by 
successfully stitching a severed spinal 
cord. This Clothing Store for Men is 
now three years old, yet it has taken 
front place among stores many times as 
old. It hasn’t had time to get into ruts 
—nor the inclination either. It isn’t 
hampered by traditions, although the ex- 
perience that is back of its success 1» 
based on a knowledge of the clothing 
business extending nearly half a century. 
Peoria men know a good thing when 
they see it. And they know that when 
we offer all $25 Rogers-Peet suits for 
$12.50 that here at last is an offer ex- 
traordinaire, and that it should be ad- 
vantaged by in a jiff!” 





Martin’s, Peoria, Ills., says: ‘‘Pub- 
licity is the life of trade. ne of our 
leading shoe merchants said last week, 
‘Tell the truth and your advertising will 
not cost so much.’ This is the best argu- 
ment that can be used, and if stores 
would adhere to it the people would be- 
lieve the advertisements. The Martin 
store has always stood for honest adver- 
tising and in our eleven years we have 
tried to carry this out. Von have never 
seen an article advertised that was not 
found just as represented. You never 
heard us say ‘Just sold out’; ‘All gone,’ 
or ‘Was a mistake of the printer.’ When- 
ever a mistake is made we sell it just 
as advertised and the paper that makes 
the mistake pays the difference. Our ad- 
vertisements are written by the head ot 
the house. No expensive advertising 
men to pay. We believe honest news- 
paper advertising pays the people big re- 
turns. We do not think it good policy 
to use electric lights all over our build. 
paper advertising is robbery,’ and expect 


. 


ing and then come out and say ‘news- 
a lot of sympathy. No wonder the news- 
papers will not print such rot. They 
never refuse an ad. no matter how 
small, so long as it is decent, but there 
is a limit. Facts are truthful. Be your 
own judge. 


The discontinuance of free transfers 
on various car lines in New York has 
been felt by some of the department 
stores, to a degree. Bloomingdale’s is 
located outside of the shopping zone and 
to offset the disadvantage to which they 
have been put by the traction company, 
they offer in an advertisement, tree 
transfer tickets. The tickets are given 
out by a uniformed agent of the store, 
to persons alighting from east and west- 
bound 59th street cars, at the corner of 
Third avenue, where the Bloomingdale 
store is located. The tickets are re- 
deemable in the store, and the manage- 
ment asks customers to hand the sales- 
people a transfer ticket in lieu of five 
cents on purchases of from $1 to $3 
worth. Over the latter amount the ticket 
counts for 10 cents. 





“Rug records smashed to smithereens 
—a sale. Superior in every dimension. 
Quantities—varieties—values, all so far 
ahead of the average. Last week’s sell- 
ing was a record. Monday we opened 
another page even more ambitious. The 
rugs are here. The values are here— 
even new ones added. The possibilities 
are great and we shall make the most 
of them. Save safely at Bullock’s.” <A 
rug ad. from Bullock’s, Los Angeles, 

al. 


The Shepard Norwell Co., Boston, in 
a hair goods advertisement, say: “It 
is exceedingly pleasant to hear the many 
flattering remarks concerning the vast: 
ness and quality of stock carried in our 
new Human Hair Goods department. 
What this section of our store can do 
for others it will do for you. Come 
and see. Comparative privacy while ex- 
amining goods.” 





An interesting story from C. N. Pegg 
& Co., Buffalo, “The $10-$15-$20 Shop.” 
“In Paris, a butcher named Duval haa 
his wife cook the scraps of meat into 
good soup, which he sold at the door 
of his shop for three cents a bowl—a 
piece of bread thrown in. From that 
beginning, he developed the admirable 
Duval Restaurants. The butcher left 
twenty million dollars when he died. 
Excellent idea! Wouldn’t this idea be 
good if applied to business? We think 
so. And we’re going to try it. We’re 
enthusiastic about it! We _ think it’s 
great! And you know nothing great 
was ever attained without enthusiasm. 
We're going to back our belief with ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm, and, incident- 
ally—money and work. We intend making 
that admirable beginning, throwing in 
all the ‘scraps’ of saving of expenses, 
into the value of the suit, at the new 
clothing shop on the second floor, 380 
Main street, where our constant thought 
will be ‘How can we better serve the 
public?’ With our efforts and your sup- 
port it ought to be profitable to both of 
us—for success lies in mutual in- 
terests.” 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink Will Receive Free of 
Charge Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 

















The G. & J. Tire Co. seems to 
think that pictures of sections of 
tire are useful in its advertising. 
Admitting that such is the case, 





Why are practically all motorcycles equip- 
ped with Indianapolis G & J Tires? 

Why are more Indianapolis G & J Bicycle 
tires used than any other kind? 


Because riders know that they are the best. 
They wear longer and give less trouble than 
any other tires made. Full of life and speed— 
easy riding over all kinds of roads and easy 
to repair when punctured. No tools required 
—no cement to hold them on the rim. 


G & J TIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branches and agencies in all principal 
cities. Send for catalogue and prices. 


Handied by all Dealers. 


there does not seem to be any 
good reason why this advertiser 
should, in addition to attempting 
to show two different types of 
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tire in one two-inch advertise- 
ment, also endeavor to introduce 
a double line of bicyciers pedalling 


down a muddy road in a_ hard 
rain. That is a little too much to 
ask of a small advertisement. 

A good way to show the con- 
struction of a tire, or anything of 
a similar naturé, and still have 
plenty of room for type, is tHlus- 
trated in design “No. 2.” 

x * * 


All that is to be gathered by this 
strange example of railroad ad- 
vertising is that a certain train 
leaves somewhere at II.30 p.m., 


KANSAS ITY SPECIAL 


$s 11.30 P 
Kans 





w 


“MISSOURI, PACIFIC "2,.1"",.0 





and gets to Kansas City at 7.30 
a.m. If there are any reasons 
why we should travel on that par- 
ticular train, or why we should 
go to Kansas City at all, these 
facts are left to the imagination. 
In the original, this advertisement 
occupied a three-column space in 
a newspaper, and looked very 
badly. There is so much really 
beautiful and alluring railroad ad- 
vertising being done nowadays 
that a piece of publicity of this 
nature comes as a distinct shock. 
* * * 


The picture of the man about to 
take a drink is to be found in 
most publications supposed to be 
read by people who might, under 
some circumstances, be induced to 
take a drink. This man always 
looks as if the thought pleased 
him, but he has become so famil- 
iar, and has been shown in so 
many attitudes and degrees of an- 
ticipated delight, that he is not 
quite the advertising factor he 
used to be years ago. 

The gentleman in the Abbott’s 
Bitters advertisement shown here 
takes up altogether too much 
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room, and fails to convince. It 
might be well to retire him alto- 
gether, and tell us more about 
Abbott's Bitters, in clearer type. 











A TARLESPOONFot. of Abbott's Bitters in an onuce of 
eetewed water after meals, affotds relief avd o ne eee aen. 
W. AUROTT 4 €0., Halimere. Bd. 0 ® 

















Perhaps as an alternative it would 
be a good idea to show us a pic- 
ture of the man who has taken a 
drink, so that we may determine 
whether it came up to his expec- 
tations or not. 
* i 

This Aluminoid pen advertise- 
ment is one of a strange type. 
There are many advertisers who 
seem to feel that in order to make 
an impression they must go the 
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On this fast flying game 
snd” We flr tana nd aon the 


What will these free samples do? They will write faster, 
eg ay 
pty A RPE 
They are headed your way! 
Shoot Quick! 





NNON BALL PEN 


limit of absurdity and extrava- 
gance. Pens have no wings. 
They don’t fly. When you want 
them, you go and buy them—you 
don’t get your gun. Such ideas 








_ being as absolutely ridiculous and 


far-fetched as could possibly be 
imagined, this advertiser joyfully 
introduces them into his advertis- 
ing and no doubt feels that he has 


evolved something that will hold 
‘em for a while. A cartoon that 
drives home a good point is com- 
mendable, even if it goes so far 
as to put wings on a pen, but a 
picture that is absolutely mean- 
ingless ought also to be friend- 
less, even in this world of queer 
advertising. 
ae ee 
We have all heard of the bogey 
man and are thoroughly familiar 
with the fact that his whole ex- 
istence is based on the delight of 
frightening bad little children. 
As far back as we can trace bo- 
geys from the Bogs of Ireland to 
our American nurseries, the pro- 
fessional bogey does not inspire 
confidence in the human breast. 
The Colonel Bogey advertise- 
ment, clipped from an English 











Case of six bottles, 21/- 


Case of 12 bottles, 42/- 
Bottles Siamgel six to the gallon 











magazine, herewith presented, “of: 
fers a brand new type of our old 
friend. 

In this instance he is used to 
advertise a whiskey which we 
trust is good enough to satisfy 
the wise appetite of the discrimi- 
nating, but we demur at the 
thought of Colonel Bogey being 
pickled in the keg, to say nothing 
of the red fire that follows his 
exit from the bunghole. 

In the words of George Cohati 
this particular advertisement sug- 
gests a “Grand Old Jag.” 
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Classified Advertisements 








double price will be charged. 








Advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents a line or forty 
dollars ~~~ (200 lines) for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 
_ cent discount may be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order 
or insertion and ten per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 
If a_ specified pediicn is demanded for an advertisement, and granted, 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 


FOB SALE 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used py PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERIC 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE’S MAGA- 
ZINE, COURIER-BOYCE CO. and a majority 
of the large publishers throughout the country. 
ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES. 
MACHINES FOR SALE. 
Wallace & Company, 29 Murray 8t., New York 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ALBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every par’ of the world. 


A. O’GORMAN ACENCY,1 Madison Ave., 
* N.Y Medical Journal Advg. exclusively. 


RENCH TRANSLATIONS—Ads., Booklets, 

Follow-up Literature, etc., rendered in best 
French adapted to Canada. Write for low rates. 
Send for our booklet on “Advertising in Canada” 
—gives valuable information—best papers and 
rates DESBARATS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Suite 50, 42 Victoria Sq., Montreal. 


ELSON A. CHESNUTT & COMPANY 

makers of profitable advertising, 132 S. Third 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Advertising of all 
kinds prepared and placed everywhere. Write 
for our special proposition. 


MAIL accourtsa specialty. KLINE ADV. 
AGENCY, Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, New York. 























ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE best 6,000-town daily on this earth is the 

Troy (Ohio) Record—prints more local news 
than any other—that makes it best. Carries 
more “Wants” than any other. Only small town 
daily published that is successful without a 
weekly edition, job printing department or po- 
litical “pap”’ as boosters. It has neither. Moral: 
It has all the circulation it claims to have. 








T# KE Saturday Evening Post covers every State 
and Territory. 








R SALE—High clas% old established, hand- 
some paying job printing house, in West 
Texas. Big opportunity for right man, with 
reasonable investment. Terms or cash. Ade 
dress “X.Y. Z.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 





OW much am I offered for a file of Printers’ 
Ink, Oct. 1, '02, to June 29, ‘04, inclusive? 
Box 8, New Market, N. J. 








HALF-TONES 





ALF-TONES for the newspaper or cata- 

logue. Line Cuts. Designs. Electrotypes. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 560 
With Avenue, Times Square. 





EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, 5c ; 

3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 
enn. 








INDEX CARDS 





NDEX CARDS for all Cabinets. Get our 
prices and samples. THE BLAIR PRINT- 
ING CO., 912 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








LETTER HEADS 


100 LETTER HEADS and 

100 ENVELOPES, 75c. postpaid 
Printed on Linen Finish Mail order Bond; your 
choice of colors—White, Buff, Olive, Gold or 
Blue—to introduce our Money-Saving Price List 
of GOOD PRINTING. ou want to see 
samples before ordering send 4c. for postage. 
WESTERN BUSINESS AGENCY, Princess 
Building, Chester, III. 











MAGAZINES 


“PyOLLARS AND SENSE” (Col. Hunter's 

Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS’ 
MAGAZINE one year at 60cents, Indispens- 
able to business men who advertise. Best 
“‘Ad-School”’ in existence. Sample magazine 
free. ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 137 








ADVERTISING SERVICE 





WE COPY WRITERS, 21 FE. 20th St., New 
York, write advertising and publicity copy. 
Stamp brings details; an order, BUSINESS. 








COIN CARDS 





7 PER 1000. Less for more; any printing, 
The COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich. 








COIN MAILER 


-6C per 1,000. For 6 coins Any printing. 
$2 PYTHIAN PRINT’G GOLF Madison. Ie, 








Cc ¢ Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 








ICTIONARY OF ENGRAVING. 

Tells advertising men lots of things 
they don’t know about one of the most 
familiar sides of their business. Quite 
unique. Ready September 1. Small 
decorative boards, 75 cents postpaid. 
WILLIAM HENRY BAKER, P. O. 
Box 160, Cleveland, O. 
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PAPER 





BASseTre SUTPHIN, 54-60 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. Coated papers a specialty. 
Diamond B Perfect. Write for high-grade 


catalogues. 


BERNARD: S Cold Water Paste is being used 

on all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.S. adranisian Mania *s Spavin Cure. 
50-pound box costs $3.00, makes two barrels 
paste. BERNARD'S PASTE DEPT., 7 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











PATENTS 


PATENTS that PROTECT ———— 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 


Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

















PREMIUMS 


WANTS 





DVERTISING man wants position. Am at 

present advertising manager of a large furni- 
ture store. Can plan and write, good, resultful 
advertising. Adcress “A.B.” Printers’ Ink. 





GENTS wanted to sellad novelties ; 25% com. 
3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego,N.Y. 





HOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suit- 

able for publishers and others trom the fore- 
most makers and wh#lésale dealers in jewelry 
and kindred lines. 50gp=ge list price illustrated 
catalogue. (@©) ¢ test book of its kind. 
Published annually, 0th issue now ready, free. 
S. F. MYERS CO., 47w.-49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 








PRINTING 





yey share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





PUBLISHING BUSIN E88 OPPORTUNITIES 





NE HALF interest in agricultural weekly, 
20,000 circulation, can be bought by good 
advertising man who can put $15,000 into the 





GENTS WANTED to handle Gre-Solvent, 
the best cleanser on the market to-day. In- 
stantly removes Printers’ Ink, Paint, Machine 
Grease, etc. Also good for household use. 
Cheaper than soap. Will not injure the skin. 
10-0z. can, 10c. 4-Ib. can, $0.50 
32-oz. can, 25c. 9-lb. can, 1.00 
For sample and wholesale prices address ROB- 
ERT POTTS, 739 Tree Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SS'T AD WRITER. Well educated; refined; 
possesses initiative; good correspondent; 
seeks position. Moderate salary. R, Printers’ Ink. 





XPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN, com- 

petent to take charge of catalogue, booklet 
and follow-up work, and news and trade paper 
advertising, wishes to make a change. G 
correspondent. Thoroughly familiar with prin- 
ters’ and artists’ requirements. If interested, 
address ‘‘ WORKER,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 





treasury, and then act as treasurer and g 
Large possibilities. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 Broadway, New York 





AN opportunity is presented to a man with 

strong executive ability and capital to in- 

vest, to connect himselt with a popular monthly 

magazine of national standing. Address, ‘‘EX- 
CUTIVE,” care Printers’ Ink. 


$4 000 is at our disposal. What we want 
’ is a well-paying evening daily having 
good circulation and advertising ree 
Must be an Al proposition. Address ‘‘L. C. 

care Printers’ Ink. 








FORMER EDITOR of children’s department 
of big Metropolitan Daily would like similar 
position on live daily. ‘A,’ care Printers’ Ink. 








Classified Adv. Manager 
Wanted by big-city daily. Must have suc- 
cessful record of accomplishment and be 
unquestionably able to deliver the goods, 
Address giving full particulars. 
“METROPOLITAN” 
Care Printers’ Ink 














SUPPLIES 








How long does the ordinary two-piece 
tip on your guide cards last? Doesn't it 
always give out at the top? These 
one-piece 


Celluloid Tipped 
Guide Cards 


protect the top of the tab where the 
wear comes and more than double the 
usefulness of the card. Never crack or 
curl—in all colors, printed or plain. 

Ask your dealer for the one-piece tip 
or write direct for samples to 


STANDARD INDEX CARD Co., 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














N- M- C- NO MORE CUT ROLLERS 

INK-DIVIDING BANDS 
Save many times their cost. Sales agent wanted, 
U. S. and Canada; big pay; particulars mailed. 
N-M-C-R COM PANY, Sole Mfrs. , 370-372 smith 
St. (Phone 926 Hamilton), Brouklyn, N.Y. 





EEDED.: A proof-reader on whose accuracy 

Ros intelligence we can rely absolutely—a 

rade man for an important position in a 

ie hoe s printing plant. Open shop from cel- 

lar to garret. Send statement of qualifications, 

experience and references to ‘‘P. D. Q.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 





OSITIONS NOW OPEN—For advertising 

solicitor, Ct., $25; same, N. Y., $30; make-up 
editor, Mass., Lg 9 copy reader, Minn., $23; 
political reporter, N. J., $18; non-union ad. and 
a Va. ” g18. Booklet sent free. 
FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EX- 
CHANGE, Springtield, Mass. 





PHIL ADELPHIA Agency wants wide-awake 
advertising man as partner. Must be good 
solicitor, control a few accounts and be able to 
invest some money. Address PHILADELPHIA 
PARTNER, care Printers’ Ink. 
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END me sample copies, magazines devoted 

to Human Culture, Philosophy of Life, Home 
Study, Humanitarian Subjects, etc., to list in 
subscription catalogue. P. W. GIFFORD, 211 
E, Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 





RADE PAPER EDITORS — Experienced 
writer for the trade press furnishes weekly 
or monthly New York letter based on personal 
interview with your trade. Reliable market 
reports. Reasonable remuneration. QUICK 
SERVICE, Room 519, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





RANSLATIONS — Technical and commer- 

cial translations from and into Spanish, 
French and German, Translating of foreign 
exchanges for trade papers a_ specialty. 
Reasonable rates. QUICK SERVICE, Room 
519, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations unly, wno wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H, POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro- 


, 


politan Annex, N. Y 





Wanted: Taste+Some Gumption 


A man who has typographcial taste and knowl- 
edge (together ‘with enough common business 
sense to see the dividing line between artis- 
tic type-setting as a real commercial asset and 
as a piddling effort to satisfy some vague and un- 
important crotchets of his own), can find a good 
and permanent position with a publishing house 
owning its own plant by writing to “A. B. C.,"” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—Samples of high class illustrated 

catalogues together with separate quota- 
tions for five, ten and twenty thousand. One 
hundred pages, size about 7 inches by 5. Aver- 
age letter press about twenty words to a page. 
Fancy cover. Post direct to Box 609.,G. P. O., 
Aucklara, New Zealand. 


ANTED — Advertising, Newspaper and 
Magazine Managers. Reporters. Superin- 
tendents, Specialists and Office Men. We cover 
the entire advertising and publishing field. 
Write to-day. HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, 
New York, or ro1o Hartford Building, Chicago. 





WANTED — Position by Sept. %th, as adv. 

man on daily or as foreman, head compos- 
itor or stoneman in union job office. Experi- 
enced; attractive layouts: good ad writer; noth- 
ing less $21 week Be explicit. F. W. LAKE, 


Lacon, Ill 





ANTED—Bright young man with advertis- 

ing ability who can write business-bringing 
letters and produce results, by mail. Moderate 
salary at start and every opportunity for ad- 
vancement. TURNER PHOTO MATERIALS 
CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





WWANTED—Advertising solicitor, Lie elec- 
trical magazine w\}%& a capable, energetic 
and experienced solicitor ¥r New York City and 
surrounding territory. At'lress “E. C.,"" care 
Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED-—Situation. Many years experience 
in advertising and subscription field. Now 
mgr. of this dept. on daily. Want better position. 
Best of references. ‘ W.H.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—Copy 1907 Amer. Newspaper Di- 
rectory. Address P.O. Box 1423, Manhattan, 








E WANT an effective foreman for our com- 

posing room—a man able to handle 30 or 40 
men and make use of the unusual chances for 
co-operation with other departments so as to do 
good work, promptly and economically. Open 
shop. A rare chance for the right man to make 
a permanent desirable connection. Send full 
statement of experience, references and qualifi- 
cations to  W, W. A.," care Printers’ Ink. 





‘OUNG MAN (married) desires to change his 

position. ‘Makes good" in advertising and 
circulation departments, Seven years’ experi- 
ence. References furnished. Address “ Y," 
care Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as adwriters and ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 10 spruce St., New York. Such 
advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents a 
line, six words to the line. PrintTeRs’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





DAVIDS’ PRACTICAL LETTERER 


at $1, postage paid, will teach you how to write show cards and price tickets, a book 


of one hundred 


pages, with full particulars. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95 and 97 Vandam St., New York City. 


Write for information. Address 


Est. 1825 








INFORMATION WANTED. 
(From the New York Sun.) 

In the early ’60’s there was publish- 
ed in this city a paper called the Con- 
stellation, described as the largest 
printed in the world. Can any reader 
say where a copy can be me ee 


It has not found record in Hudson’s 
“History of Journalism” and does not 
seem to have been preserved in the 
libraries. An ancient printer, however, 
recalls the paper in a vague fashion. 
It was printed at 10 Spruce street in 
no more than a single edition of 50,000 


copies, which were sold for $1 apiece, 
and contained fifty pages. Although 
the mewspapers of that time were well 
nigh double the present size and were 
with reason called blanket sheets, the 
Constellation in its one issue was so 
much larger that special chases had to 
be forged in which to lock up _ its 
forms, and the press on which the 
edition was struck off was either spe- 
cially built for the purpose or else 
made over to accommudate the enor- 
mous sheet. Further information would 
be welcome for the completion of the 
record of newspaper history. 
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Ready-Made Advertisements 








Readers of Printers’ Ink are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for win- 
dow cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department 

















It is wasteful of space, perhaps, 
to reprint the ad below, but noth- 
ing like as wasteful as the ad it- 
self, for its, reproduction here is 
likely to do s,/5,2 good in prevent- 
4:vothers fr \? making a similar 
mistake. f) ‘ 

Here wethave a six-inch double 
column space filled with big noise 
about “Great August Sales” with- 
out a price or anything to indi- 
cate how great the price reduc- 
tions are, unless somebody knows 
how to work out the percentage 
from “little prices—so small as to 
bear no resemblance to real val- 
ues.” Furthermore, there is not, 
in the entire 250 words, so much 
as one word to tell what is to be 
sold. 

It is quite possible that every- 
body of purchasing age and ability 
in Washington, N. J., (where this 
ad was printed) knows just what 
lines are carried by Laubach & 
Son, but that is hardly a safe as- 
sumption. Even if that were 
true, it would still be a mistake 
not to mention, somewhere, the 
kinds of goods dealt in, or the 
things on which special prices 
were being made. 

In view of the fact that there 
was ample space in which to say, 
over and over, practically the 
same things about “bargains,” it 
seems too bad that a line or two 
could not have been spared to 
state the range of price reduc- 
tions at least. 

GREAT AUGUST SALES 

A succession of money-saving sales, 
without precedent and without equal, 
during the entire month of August, is 
the announcement to you from Lau- 
bach’s. 

Sweeping reductions will be made 
on all summer goods, for by the first 
of September we expect to be well 
along with our fall and winter lines. 
We must have room and little prices— 
so small as to bear no resemblance to 
teal values—on these summer lines will 
make it. 

It is not a new experience with us to 
lose money to win trade, but it’s not 


often that goods of like quality are of- 
fered so cheap. 

Every department will present an at- 
tractive array of bristling bargains. 

Every day will be as interesting for 
August Specials as the day preceding. 

So no matter when you come, we as- 
sure you of bigger, better bargains than 
before. 

If you can attend but once, be as 
early as convenient; but come often 
if possible. 

Irders received by mail or ‘phone 
will receive prompt, careful attention 
and will be filled at lowest August 
prices. : 

Don’t put it off. Buy now while 
you can save, and you'll be prepared 
for the time when you can’t save. 

Wn. Lausacu & Son, 
Easton, Penna. 


“Not so much to utilize old en- 
velopes as to emphasize cash ar- 
gument. What do you _ think 
of it?” writes Charles Z. Dan- 
iels, advertising manager for J. 
Blach & Sons, Birmingham, Ala., 
in submitting a sample envelope. 
one of those left over when that 
concern’s Nashville store was 
closed, and bearing its regular re- 
turn card, with the Nashville ad- 
dress. 

Beneath the return card, and 
occupying the whole left-hand half 
of the envelope is this explana- 
tion, printed in red, with what the 
printer calls a “fist” pointing up- 
ward at the card: 


CLOSED IN 1908 
Because Nashville preferred not to pay 
cash and Blach’s are not built to sell 
on credit and charge high prices. 


On the opposite side, also in glar- 
ing red, is a picture of the Bir- 
mingham store and the following 
matter: 

BIRMINGHAM 


Appreciates Good Values, and so 
THEY PAY SPOT CASH 
Blach’s big, growing business has 
made necessary this store of 42,000 
square feet, all for Men’s and Boys’ 
Wear. 


If there is any sort of rivalry 
between Nashville and Birming- 
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ham, this may be good advertis- 
ing. Otherwise I can see no pos- 
sible usefulness in the evident in- 
tent to disparage the people of 
Nashville. In fact, from the view- 
point of a rank outsider, it might 
appear that Blach’s are very “sore” 
on Nashville because Nashville 
failed to respond to their meth- 
ods. 

There is so much to be said 
about goods and prices—so much 
that should be of vital interest to 
a store’s customers, that, it seems 
to me, there is hardly room, even 
though there were some slight oc- 
casion, for abusing anybody or 
anything. 

And this is especially true when 
the grievance has little or no in- 
terest to the customer. 





THe Ricuarp A. Forry 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
1218-22 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Epitor Reapy-MapeE Aps. 

Dear Sir—We enclose proofs of 
what we believe is a brand-new style 
of advertising of book-store. These 
ads are run in the Public Ledger every 
day in the year except Sunday, for 
George W. Jacobs & Company—the only 
daily book advertiser east of Chicago, 
and are prepared entirely by the Foley 
Agency’s local ad-writing corps. 

fours very truly, 
(Signed) 
Tue Ricwarp A. Forty Apv. Acc’y. 


I don’t know whether the idea 
is new or not, I think it is not, 
but it seems to me that an initial 
with an illustration that suggests 


‘ A 














“Why the camping 
Maine 





‘Of fer the 
ow.” 


tofere broughf out. The 
reason? Simply because 
apie book, the Beedeker or the size, the paper and the 





herever you go. w: 


type were exactly right 





16 WALNUT STREET 
pattems 


sae WALNUT 87 STREET 





the subject of a hak adits mate- 
rially to the effectiveness of a 
book ad. It helps to do the work 


of the text, conveys the idea much 
quicker and, what is perhaps still 
more important, it gets the eye of 
those who read their newspapers 
a column at a glance. 

Here are three of the ads, very 
much reduced in size, merely to 
show the illustrative features, 
though the ads are much livelier 
and more interesting in other re- 
spects than is usual for this line. 


One good way to get a crowd in the 
table linen department. 
ys 





for ! 


Buy a Dozen NaMins and 


Get a Table 
Cloth Free 


For one day (Tuesday) 
we’ll sell our $5 Hemstitched 
Napkins for $3.98 dozen, 
and with every dozen we'll 
include a handsome Hem- 
stitched Table Cloth (8-4, 
10-4 or 12-4 size) to match. 
How does that strike you? 








KAUFMANN’S, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





Vehicle and harness dealers wiil do 
well te emulat? the advertising meth- 
ods of this concern. They rarely, if 
ever, print an ad without descrip- 
tions and prices. 





| Storm Buggies 


$160, $200, $210, $215, $250 
With Rubber Tires 


Six styles of the buggies 
most suitable for all-around 
business, pleasure or profes- 
sional use. All with full 
wrought iron gears, No. 1 
leather seat trimmings, first 
quality rubber tires. 

These and four hundred 
others waiting for your in- 
spection at our salesrooms. 

Harness, too, at wholesale 
prices. $12.50 buys a breast 
collar set with 1% - inch 
traces, hand-laced_ saddle, 
leather lined, complete with 
open or blind bridle and 
worth $17.50 any place. 


| 
MOSEHART & KELLER | 

| CO., 
| 211 Caroline, | 
| 


Houston, Tex. 








a 
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The “After Supper Sale,” a good idea. Special sale of concrete walks, lacking 
Introductory to a long list of cut only the regular or usual price. 
prices. From the Bangor (Me.) . 





: 


Daily Commercial. 





As, 





There'll Be Another 


After Supper Sale 
At the Fashion 


Saturday Night, 7.00 to 9.30 
It’s too hot today to read 
a whole lot of descriptions, 
etc., about the specials, so 
here’s the items in brief. 


“| Take ¢ word for it— 


'they’re vo Sh coming to the 
store Say&%rday Night for. 


¥ 








Good bait for trade in photo supplies. 
From the Washington (D. C.) Even- 


ing Star. 


Wouldn’t “$1.50 and $2.00 Shirt Values 
at 75 Cents’’ make a_ better heading? 








We're Developing 
Roll Films Free 


Special offer for a limited 
time. It'll pay you in other 
ways to become acquainted 
with our Photo Dept. The 
goods we sell are Anti- 
trust goods and sold at Anti- 
trust prices. 


M. A. LEESF, 
Anti-trust Photo Dealer, 
614 9th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 








From the Denver Republican. 





| 
| 


| 
| 





The Final 


Clearance 


About 500 Shirts left from 
our Stimmer stock and ev- 
eryone desirable for Fall 
wear, to be closed out at 
prices which will dispose of 
them before the week ends. 
Mostly $1.50 and $2 values 
left and we offer, to move 
quickly, at 75c. All ‘sizes 
represented, but the choice 
is unusually good in the lar- 
ger sizes—75¢. or 3 for $2.00. 


Our sale of 50c., 75c. and 

$1.00 Neckwear at 35c., 3 

$1.00, continues Friday and 

Saturday. 

THE GANO-DOWNS CO., 
16th and Stout, 
Denver, Col. 











Special for 
June and July 


We will lay for you a 
concrete walk as follows: 41% 
inches of concrete made of 
gravel and cement as a base 
and 1% inches of top dress- 
ing, made of sand and ce- 
ment, 6 inches of concrete 
in all, for $1.25 per square 
yard. We_ guarantee this 
walk not to crack. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE 

CONSTRUCTION CO., 

South and Triangle Sts., 
Danbury, Conn. 











A plausible reason for deeply cut prices. 
From The Brooklyn Citizen. 





Women’s 
$2 to $3 Oxfords 
At 98 Cents 


A size or two missing— 
that’s the only reason for 
this low price. 

1,200 pairs fine Oxfords, 
in black vici and dongola 
kid and tan vici kid, in Blu- 
cher and Gibson Oxford 
Ties; all the best toe shapes 
to select from, These Ox- 
fords will not be sent on ap- 
proval. 


A. D. MATTHEWS’ SONS, | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
zs \ 











Notable because it sticks closely to goods 
and prices, rather than generalizations 
or the ‘‘business card” style. 





Watch Crystals, roc 
Mainsprings, 75c 


We have secured the ser- 
vices of a high-class watch- 
maker, an expert in adjust- 
ing Swiss, English and 
American Watches, If your 
watch stops, loses or gains 
in certain positions or is 
magnetized we have _instru- 
ments for demagnetizing and 
correcting defects. 


A. KAHN, 
935 F St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. | 
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Introduction to a large ad filled with 
descriptions and prices, by Canfeld’s, 


in the Los Angeles Express. 





* Make Ready 
Sale 
This ‘‘Make-ready”’ Sale is 
the talk of the town. Ours 
was the busiest store on 
Broadway yesterday—and no 
wonder. Such hardware val. 
ues as these come but once 
in a lifetime. We are clean- 
ing up all our present stock 
to find room for incoming 
goods. This advertisement 
but hints at the thousands 
of specials we are offering. 
A visit to the store will give 
you a splendid idea of the 
way we are cutting prices-— 
and saving you money. Come 








in tomorrow. 


Promising a saving, by inference, and 


Times- 


giving some idea as to how much. 
From the Dubuque (lIa.) 
Journal. 





Cook Without 
Fire These 
Hot Days 


There are a lot of people 
in Dubuque who will get din- 
| ner tomorrow without a fire 

or practically so. 

Don’t you envy them? 
But it’s easy—you can do 
the same. 
Get one of our fireless 
cookers. A few minutes’ 
| fire to get things started and 
| the fireless cooker will do 
the rest for you better than 
the fire can do it and no 
cost for fuel either. 

We know of people who 
have reduced their gas bills 
from $3.50 per month to 
$1.75 by the use of a fireless 
cooker. 

We can refer you to users 
of our fireless cookers right 
in your own neighborhood. 


We have the following 
makes: 
Hollocks, % size.... $5.50 
Hollocks’ full size.... $9.00 
ee ree errr $10.00 
PUTER 2 ode sew cccoees $7.50 


Call and see one tomorrow. 
J. F. RIS & BRO. 
648 Main St., 

| The Model Kitchen 
Furnishers 
Dubuque, Iowa. 











From the Indianapolis News. 





Two People and 
Two Keys— 


representing the bank and 
the patron—are required to 
open any box rented in our 
safe deposit vault. Every 
device is used to safeguard 
the interests of our custom- 
ers. 
THE MERCHANTS’ 
NATIONAL BANK, 
11 South Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





i 


iiterest 
From The Phoenix Republican. 





A human interest ad lacking only the 
of descriptions and prices. 





| 
| 


A Navajo 
Never Steals 


Live among the Navajo 
Indians, as I have done, and 
you will come to hold of 
that typical Indian the same 
high opinion that I hold. 

A Navajo is the soul of 
honor. At my trading post 
on the reservation in north- 
ern Arizona, I see the Nav- 
ajo in a very different light 
from that in which he ap- 
peared to you as you trav- 
eled along the Santa Fe rail. 
road. He spurns stealing 
and to beg he is too proud. 
A Navajo will actually al. 
most starve before he will 
either ask for a crumb or 
take it without asking. 

It is at my trading post 
that I have come to know 
the Navajo so_ intimately, 
and it is there, too, that I 
am enabled to acquire his 
best products. I have first 
choice of his blankets, and 
the helpless curio dealers 
who depend on third parties 
are compelled to take the 
remnants, 

By means of my intimate 
friendship with the leading 
Navajo men, as well as by 
my clove knowledge of 
blanket values, I am enabled 
to get my stock at a much 
lower figure than others, and 
to save money in large quan- 
tities to the person who 
wants one blanket as_ well 


es to him who wants a 
dozen. 
R. L. BALKE, 
U. S. Indian Trader, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Printers’ Ink offers the most 
effective and economical means of 
placing the facts and figures that 
make a publication of value to 
advertisers before practically every 
advertiser who might be interested 
in sugh statements. 


@ No solicitor will gain the ear of 
so many advertisers so many times, 
nor with the slightest hope of the 
same results. 


q No solicitor could wish better 
support than that secured through 
the advertising of his publication in 
Printers’ INK. 


q For twenty years Prinrers’ INK 
has steadily grown in the confidence 
and respect of American advertisers, 
and today is the recognized author- 
ity and representative trade journal 
of advertising interests. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


10 Spruce Street -:- -:- New York City 
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This Is for YOU 








$674,000,000 was the output in farm products 

last year from Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
That $674,000,000 was spent somewhere. 
Who got their share of it? You? 


The chances are you hadn't even considered the: 


vast wealth of the Southwestern Empire in ds rela- 
tion to your business. But why not? 

Through that entire section they spell prosperity 
with a capital P—even dung financial frenzies. 

You can prove it by looking up the records. Year 
after year shows a steady increase in the output of 
farm and agricultural products from the Southwest. 

Year after year the records show a steadily in- 
creasing prosperity in the Southwest. 

And year after year the man who has a good firm 
grip on the trade of the Southwestern Empire finds his 
own business increasing in the same ratio, keeping 
pace with the rapid strides of a progressive section. 

The Weekly Kansas City Star is virtually the 
farm paper for the Southwestern Empire—and a 
good deal more besides. 

Three-fourths of its 256,000 circulation is in 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma where, the $674- 
000,000 worth of farm products were raised last year. 

There isn’t a medium or a combination of mediums 
in this country that can “show you” in the Southwest- 
ern Empire as the Weekly Kansas City Star can. 

One advertiser sold $1,722 worth of farm 
implements on an $84 advertisement in the Weekly 
Kansas City Star. 

You can’t beat it—and we have the proof. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star 


New York Office Chicago Office 
41 PARK ROW 1104 HARTFORD BUILDING 
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